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: ARIS, October 21.—As a whole, the results of 
P:.. municipal elections confirm the observations 

which we have been making for months past 
and which I have already reported to The New Leader. 
As was foreseen, the Communist Party suffered some 
Joss. The gains made by de Gaulle were surprising 
only in their extent. The Socialist Party came out 
hetter than most persons expected. ‘It was only the 
Popular Republican Movement, the Christian demo- 
Perats, who suffered really great losses. 


According to the most recent reports on 344 towns 
‘ef more than 9,000 population, including Paris, the 
‘Communists lost 15 percent of the votes which they 
eceived in the November elections of 1946, the 
Socialists 20 percent, and the MRP 60 percent! 


| -One can roughly divide French public opinion into 
. three blocs: (1) the Communists; (2) those who have 
‘failed to fight them with sufficient energy and deter- 
Mination (the Socialists, the MRP and some of the 
Radicals in the Herriot group); (3) the out-and-out 
anti-Communists who, in default of any other means 
- of expressing their views, turned to the de Gaullist 
Movement. According to the election figures, the 
percentage of voters supporting the first group fell 
from 32.4 to 29.3, and that of the second from 40.4 
pio 28.7. If the lists favored by the General attracted 
two-fifths of the voters, it was above all because the 
@lizens saw in thesé lists the only way of striking 
-a@t the menace of Bolshevism. 


+ * 


Socialists and Communists 


Ware the Communists are in retreat pretty gen- 
erally throughout France, the Socialists have made 
_ gains in the provinces but have suffered tremendvus 

Osses in Paris. In the capital city they have lost 

60,000 supporters in the space of 11 months, or 37 
percent. During the same period the Communists 
: 90,000, or 23 percent. What some mistakenly 
)tefer to as the “Marxist bloc,” thus shrank from 
142 percent in 1946 to 35.6 percent in 1947. One of 
the most remarkable results of the election is the 
-_ of Communist losses in the suburbs of Paris. 

ese communities, largely populated by the industrial 

* proletariat, have long been called the “red belt.” 

fa these districts, where the Communists were in a 

Position to hold their people in line by deception, 

intimidation and economic and political pressure, they 

15 percent of their vote. 


The Communist losses are to be attributed to the 
* es disaffection of the working class toward the 
Moscow policies. The French workers have been 
Bpecially irked and repelled by such political strikes 
#s that of the transport employees. In the provinces 
the Communists have lost wherever the Socialists have 
the audacity to speak up clearly against the 

_ fotalitarians. 


The Socialist Party is in retreat in Paris and in 
& number of other large cities. If in these places 
they have taken from the Communists some of their 
Working-class votes, they have lost among the middle- 
Class groups. It is in the larger cities that the food 
Bituation is worst. The evils being suffered are 
attributed to the system of bureaucratic state control 
Which was championed by the Socialist Party at its 
Convention in August. The consumers reacted against 
this policy which, in their opinion, has condemned 
them to famine. On the contrary, in cities where thes 
Consumers are in less desperate circumstances,- the 

| Middle class remained faithful to the Socialist Party, 

&nd some of the workers who deserted the Communists 

Teturned to their Socialist allegiance. It is for these 

Feasons that the Socialists were able to win back 

Many seats on city councils which they lost to the 
munists in the spring of 1945. 


DE GAULLE 


By Louis Ramon 


New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


The Sources of Gaullist Support 


r 


GenerAL DE GAULLE won the support of about 
56 percent of the voters of Paris and of something 
like 40 percent throughout France. This success, 
which surprised the de Gaullists themselves, is 
attributable to a number of causes. The ‘two most 
important are these: the great majority of Frenchmen 
are exasperated by the Communist sabotage and by 
the continuous insults to France and wanted to put 
an end to the perpetual insecurity which results; 
a large group of the French people no longer have 
faith in anti-Bolshevik declarations of the other 
parties. 


The continuous succession of political strikes called 
by the Communists have worn out the patience of 
many white-collar workers. They are tired of having 
the stoppage of work used as a means of political 
pressure by the Stalinists, and were of the opinion 
that neither the Socialists nor the MRP, which are 
responsible for the Government, showed enough 
energy in their opposition to this subversive use of 
working-class organizations. Frenchmen are sick of 
being deprived of postal service, subways, buses, 
railways and newspapers just because Molotov dis- 
approves of the Marshall Plan. They are no longer 
willing to permit the sabotage of the reconstruction 
of France by the new Comintern because it suits the 
purposes of Moscow to force the French people to 
linger in their misery until they are ripe for the 
totalitarian revolution. 


The lack of confidence in the anti-Communist pro- 
nouncement of the Socialists and the MRP is based 
on their failure to act. The attitude of George Bidault, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, at the conferences of the 
United Nations, is wavering and indecisive. Even 
though the Communists were driven from the Govern- 
ment more than six months ago, the Government has 
not yet liquidated their numerous appointees who 
still hold important offices in the various public 
services. The radio broadcasting of the nation re- 
mains infected with Stalinism. The newspapers which 
the Communists expropriated three years ago and 
which should be returned to their owners remain in 
Stalinist hands. Communist organizations continue 
to play a great part in the process of food distribution 
and make free use of priority rights to the advantage 
of their own members while the population as a whole 
suffers from hunger.. The police department has not 
yet been purged of Communists who planted them- 
selves there at the time of the liberation. The Govern- 
ment even hesitates to recognize trade union organi- 
zations which have split off from the Communist- 
controlled General Confederation of Labor. 


The de Gaullist victory arises from the resentment 
of the people at the cowardice of the parties. in 
power in the face of the overweening pretentions of 


the Communists. 
aa oa * 


Will de Gaulle Come to Power? 
U nper the constitution, the President of the Re- 


public, Vincent Auriol, is under no obligation to 
call the General to the Elysée Palace and authorize 
him to form a new government. The municipal elec- 
tions have no bearing on the structure of the national 
regime. But in a democratic country, a drift of public 
opinion which expresses itself so definitely cannot 
be disregarded by Parliament. It remains supreme, 
but it is bound to take account of the expression of 
the public will. 

That will has been clearly declared. France wishes 
to work in peace without being endlessly irritated by 
Communist maneuvers. She wants to see the Govern- 
ment actually govern. That would mean ousting the 
agents of Moscow from key positions. She wishes 


to see the collaboration of France with the western 
democracies effectively developed and no longer 
held up by the timid question, “What will the Com- 
munists say or do?” She desires to have the eco- 
nomic and fiscal position sufficiently cleared up so 
that the country can be stabilized, so that its credit 
will be good. 


This is the situation in which the French find 
themselves now that the ballots have been counted. If 
the men at the head of the Government take account 
of the popular will, it will be unnecessary to call Gen- 
eral de Gaulle to power. The attraction of de Gaullism 
springs from the feebleness of Parliament and the 
Government in the face of the threat of Communism 
and hunger. If these official instruments of the French 
people finally decide to put their house in order, 
France will have no need of any authoritarian like 
General de Gaulle. If, on the contrary, they continue 
to side-step their task, they will themselves clear the 
road to power for the General, a road which leads into 
the unknown which is not without its terrors. 
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Bad Habits 


N October 25, Harry G. Lawrence, 
O South African delegate to the 
United Nations, took the floor in 
the First Committee of the General 
Assembly. Annoyed by the tactics of 
the Soviet delegates, he turned the tables 
on his opponents and for the first time 
in the history of the UN raised the issue 
of forced labor in 
the Soviet Union. 
He held in his hand 
a copy of a book 
on this subject by 
Boris Nicolaevsky 
and myself and 
quoted from the 
publisher’s  state- 
ment about the 
tremendous role of 
slave labor in the 
Soviet economy. 
The Soviet dele- 
gation proved to be very sensitive to 
Mr. Lawrence’s query. The first to an- 
swer him was Dmitri Manuilsky, the 
incongruous delegate of a non-existent 
“sovereign Ukraine” who conducts quite 
a fight to preserve the sovereignty of 
other countries threatened by the on- 
slaught of American imperialism. Man- 
uilsky tried to dismiss the whole issue 
of forced labor with a simple denial: 
“All this is nonsense.” 





Dallin 


This was unconvincing. After all, 
many a delegate and journalist present 
had heard and read about Soviet decrees 
concerning “corrective labor camps”; 


— Looking 
at: the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 








many a delegate had had the opportunity 
to talk to Russians, or Poles, now 
abroad, who formerly toiled as forced 
laborers in Russian mines, forests, rail- 
roads and hundreds of other projects 
under the Five-Year Plans. 


* * * 


Tren Andrei Vishinsky, the chief of 
the six-man Confintern delegation to the 
UN, arose to repair and enlarge upon 
Manuilsky’s awkward retort. 

Andrei Vishinsky brought with him 
to the UN the customs and habits he 
acquired over two decades of service as 
a prosecutor and diplomat in Russia. 
At home Mr. Vishinsky is used to pre- 
senting fictitious accusations, perverted 
facts, imaginary crimes—and never to 
encounter any sort of protest or resist- 
ance. He is used to accusing important 
members of his party, towering high 
above the little prosecutor, as con- 
temptible creatures, corrupt souls, for- 
eign spies, Hitlerite agents and mad 
dogs. Stalin’s shadow protects Vishin- 
sky, and the accused often fall on their 
knees and “admit” being imperialist 
agents, Hitlerites and mad dogs. Then 
Vishinsky can send them to the firing 
squad. In public trials, at least, no one 
has dared tell Vishinsky off and deny 
his trumped-up indictments. If Vishin- 
sky desires and Stalin agrees, every 
charge is a condemnation. No slander 
is barred, no. mud is dirty enough. 

Soviet law, like any other law, for- 


bids and punishes slander. But Vishin- 
sky and his colleagues are velmozhas 
and enjoy immunity, just as in Old 
Russia the squire could with impunity 
treat his serfs as he saw fit. Habit 
becomes second nature, a Russian 
proverb says. With Andrei Vishinsky, 
the privilege of slandering, distorting 
and deceiving have become part and 
parcel of his behavior. 

And when he went to that inter- 
national forum called the United Na- 
tions, he brought along from Moscow all 


these habits, customs and attitudes. 
aa a * 


Visninsky said that the book men- 
tioned by Mr. Lawrence of South Africa 
consisted of stories by-a dozen escapees 
from Soviet labor camps who were 
members of the Nazi fifth column. We 
claim in this book—so Vishinsky re- 
ported—“that in the Soviet Union there 
are about 20,000,000 people in prisons 
and concentration camps. But it is of 
course enough to mention that figure to 
realize that the authors of the book are 
either full-fledged idiots, or else fully- 


patented gangsters of the pen, and 
gangsters in general.” 
Vishinsky used a dirty trick. In our 


book we quote a variety of estimates of 
the Soviet slave population, ranging up 
to 20,000,000 and even 30,000,000. How- 
ever, we state specifically (p. 85-86) 
that “these figures appear to be highly 
exaggerated” and that the correct figure 
seems to fluctuate between 7,000,000 and 
12,000,000. Vishinsky flatly denied the 
figure of 20,000,000 but was careful not 
to refer to the estimate that seemed 
correct to us. If our figure had been 
incorrect, he certainly would not have 
passed up the opportunity to blast it. 
But he preferred to deal with guesses 
which we ourselves did not accept, 

The exaggeration of the slave popula- 
tion in Russia, we say in the book, is 
“indicative of the horror of the popula- 
tion in the face of this institution. But 
the Soviet Government, by never giv- 
ing a hint of its real proportions, is 


_ spattered from head to foot with the 


a 


responsible for the frequent acce 


of estimates” which go far beyond the}. 


real size of the forced laobr force, } 
cannot help drawing the conclusion that 
our findings, based on the sifting of g 
multitude of reports, of a forced labor 
class of from 7,000,000 to 12,000,000 ig 
substantially correct. 


* Vishinsky’s charges against the wit. 
nesses quoted in the oook are outright 
slarider. Not a single one among them 
has ever fought against Russia or hag, 
in any way been associated with the} 
governments or policies of the Axis, 
The real fifth columnists in Russia 
came from circles much nearer to Vi. 
shinsky than the prisoners of slave 
labor camps. Andrei Vlasov was a 
prominent general in the Red Army; 
Burmistenko was a member of the Cen. 
tral Committee of the Communist Party, 
and so on. 


United Nations is discernible in the 
choice of his chief delegate—this man 


Stalin’s profound contempt for I Cong 


blood of his comrades and friends, a 
man despised throughout his own coun. 
try, bringing to Flushing Meadows little 
mental baggage but boundless arrogance 
and invectives. 


Ir is high time that the United Nationg 
start dealing with the issue of slavery 
in general and slavery in Russia in 
particular. The late League of Nations 
had a special committee on slavery which 
investigated and published reports on 
the situation in Africa and Asia; 
suggested reforms and asked for effect. 
ive steps to put an end to slavery 
everywhere. 

Compared with the League, the United 
Nations devotes more attention to social 
conditions in the world; its Social and 
Economic Council is supposed to con- 
stitute one of its most important 
agencies. The investigation of forced 
labor, wherever it appears, is among its 


most vital duties. J \ 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Annals of the Innocents 


emotions eonnected with events 
which separated me from the aca- 
demic world back in years from 1907 to 
1910 I now approach the climax—or 
what would have, been the climax if the 
whole affair had been more important 
to me. My interviews with President 
Hutchins, who un- 
willingly was 
forced to represent 
the wi)! of the 
Regents and 
alumni, mounted in 
emotional tension. 
But the strain was 
on the President’s 
feeilngs rather 
than on mine. 
The last time 
that I saw the 
good man he ex- 
hibited many signs of discomfort. I was 
not at all surprised when he finally 
looked at me fixedly and exclaimed: 
“Young man, do you realize what I have 
been going through? Many a _ night 
recently I have not been able to sleep 
because I was so worried about whether 
I am doing the right thing in your 
case.” I really felt sympathetic and 
tried as best I could to administer com- 
fort. By this time I had become genuine- 
ly fond of the man. He had one of the 
Kindest of hearts. I said to him some- 
thing like this: “Don’t take this so hard. 
I know perfectly well that you would 
not willingly hurt me or anyone. You 
are simply doing what you are forced 


I N trying to recapture the scenes and 





Bohn 


to do by powerful groups which are 
behind you and behind the university. I 
shall leave without the least feeling of 
resentment against you.” 

By this time it was known on all 
hands that I had accepted a position in 
a New York school which would give 
me the benefit of a salary considerably 
larger than the one with which I had 
had to content myself at the University 
of Michigan. In justice to President 
Hutchins I record the fact that 
this change in the situation afforded him 
little comfort. He had a feeling that a 
wrong was being done, and his sense of 
justice was sufficiently strong to prevent 
him from taking solace to himself on 
the basis of any external circumstance. 

By this time, of course, news of what 
was happening had leaked out about the 
campus and had even reached the De- 
troit papers. Until the official announce- 
ment was made my friends seemed 
rather shy about discussing the matter. 
But sooner or later they all gave me 
signs of their understanding. Many of 
them, in fact, seemed more concerned 
about it than I was myself. To me it 
was an illuminating experience. To them 
it was a plain case of injustice. 

The comedy which relieved the situa- 
tion was furnished by the Detroit re- 
porters. Detroit was, of course, our 
metropolis. It was there that we went 
for escape from small town limitations 
of Ann Arbor. There we saw plays 
and attended parties with a free-and- 
easy metropolitan atmosphere. Some of 
the more stiff and academic instructors 


must 


even made the journey thither to enjoy 
the educational advantages of the red 
light district. It was, for most of us, 
a big and glamorous place. 


” * * 


I WILL not seek to deny that it gave 
me a thrill to have sundry reporters 
from the newspapers of this roaring 
city seek me out in my quiet quarters 
in order to get my side of what was 
for our quiet college town a scandalous 
affair. The young writing men came to 
my study—and my first impression was 
of their astonishment at seeing so many 


books. They were looking for the works 
of Marx, but what they found were 
those of John Milton and his con- 


temporaries. I tried to interest them in 
the Avreopigitica, telling them it was far 
more revolutionary than anything by 
the bearded Karl, but I got nowhere. 

What they wanted to dig up was some 
dirt either about me or about the uni- 
versity. They inquired in all directions, 
but without any satisfactory results. 
They seemed so disappointed that I felt 
sorry for them, felt that their long trip 
had been for nought. But when I saw 
what they made of their meager inter- 
views with me my sympathy was 
changed to admiration. Dressed up with 
shots of me and of my study there were 
long stories which made the case seem 
far more important than it actually 
was. 

The final scene of this simple drama, 
however, is one that pulls hard at my 
emotions even after all of these years. 
The newspaper stories informed the 
student body of what was taking place. 
Students at a great state university are, 
apparently, a carefree and self-centered 
lot of young human animals. It had 
never occurred to me that tHe displace- 
ment of a comparatively unknown in- 
structor would be much noted by them. 
And then one evening while I was going 
on with my usual work I heard a great 
murmuring and mounting clamor out on 


the lawn before my house. When I went 
out to investigate I found a crowd of 
students there. In a completely uns) 
organized way they expressed their 
understanding and sympathy. At the 
end I stood on the porch and said some- 
thing .to them. Fortunately I have for- 
gotten every word of that speceh oa 
I might be tempted to turn it into print 
at this late day. 

And then occurred the final touch, 
When all the rest had turned lingeringly 
away, Don Henry remained and followed 
me into the house. Don was a freshman 
from Kentucky and a student in one of 
my classes, a queer, inward-turned and 
over-emotional lad. With face dark and 
lips trembling he restlessly strolled 
about my study. Finally he burst outt 
“Look, Doc. You can’t fool me. Som 
one is doing you dirt. There is someoné 
in this town who has it in for you, 
Now down in my country we have ways 
of dealing with such fellows. Don’t get 
seared. I won’t get you into anything. 
But you’re my friend, see? And in 
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Kentucky that means something. You 
don’t need to do anything.” At this 
point he pulled a revolver from his 
pocket. “You don’t have to tell mea 
thing. But after a while as we go on 
talking you just bring that fellow’s 
name into the conversation. I'll go out, 
and tomorrow morning that guy won't 
be around to bother you or anybody 
else.” 





SOCINFORM Formed 

The left-wing, pro-Soviet Socialist pat 
within the § 
sphere are about to organize a Socia 
Information Bureau, with headquart 
in Prague. This will coordinate 
various “Socialist” parties and k 
their activities in line with the Belg 
Cominform—the new name for the ? 













ties of countries 


Comintern. Another purpose is to 
the Socialist parties of Western Europ® 
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An Inquiry, Not.a Trial | 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Forty-two years ago 

Lenin wrote a letter to a group of his fol- 

lowers instructing them how to conduct them- 
selves on a witness stand. This week Washington 
was treated to an actual dramatization of these in- 
structions in the inquiry being conducted by the 
Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities 
jnto the Communist propaganda apparatus in the 
motion picture industry. 

For close students of Communist techniques, the 
most instructive part of this week’s proceedings lay 
in the closeness of the parallel between the instruc- 
tions of Lenin, written on January 19, 1905, and the 
behavior of the “hostile” witnesses at the inquiry; 
and the fidelity with which these witnesses appear to 
have adopted Bolshevik tactics which may have 
applicability to a Russian environment but which was 
self-evidently alien to American traditions. 

Lenin instructed his followers: 

“To repudiate the trial and boycott it... . to in- 
struct counsel to speak exclusively on the incom- 
petency of the court from the point of view of abstra:< 
. to expound our credo... to demand a trial 


By Jonathan Stout 


by jury ... to utilize the trial as an agitational 
medium ... to insist on the illegality of the trial.” 


Not a single one of Lenin’s instructions was over- 
looked by the parade of hostile witnesses, which be- 
gan on Monday with John Howard Lawson and in- 
cluded such others as Dalton Trumbo, Alvah Bessie 
and Albert Maltz, all of whom may be cited for 
contempt of Congress for refusing to answer the 
question, ‘‘Are you a Communist?” 

Throughout their appearances on the witness stand 
the hostile witnesses. consistently followed the one 
line ‘and pattern: to challenge the validity and right 
of Congress to inquire whether or not there exists in 
Hollywood a Communist propaganda machine. To 
this end they answered every reasonable question 
with attempts at making speeches which were full of 
innuendoes such as the following: 

Maltz was asked whether he is a member of the 
Screen Writers Guild. His answer was: 

“Next you will ask me my religion.” 


Asked wliether he is or was a member of the Com- 
munist Patry, Maltz replied again: 





“Next you will ask me my religion.” 


A “willing” witness followed Maltz on the stand, 
He was Roy Brewer, Hollywood head of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, AFL. 
Congressman McDowell, of Pennsylvania, asked 
Brewer whether he knew of any reason why a mem- 
ber of a-trade unions should object to answering that 
he is. Brewer responded that the days of reason for 
such reluctance were long in the past and that no 
honest union member would hesitate to answer such 
a question today. 


Following Maltz’s removal from the stand, evidence 
was introduced of a Communist Party membership 


‘ card attributed to Maltz. In addition, the Committee 


produced evidence of Maltz’s Communist activities 
which took 15 pages of a single-spaced typing. It all 
made Maltz’s failure to answer a straightforward 
question rather understandable. 


The wave of applause by the packed chamber in 
the great House Caucus Room for Chairman J. Parnell 
Thomas at one point made it crystal clear that an 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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By T. Swann Harding 


straw. 


About Straw-On Paper ' 


limited group of people. If you 

don’t belong, go on to the next 
article and forget this one. It is ad- 
dressed to all people who read, publish, 
or help to get out books, magazines, or 
hewspapers, to cigarette smokers, Bible 
readers, farmers, paper manufacturers, 


7 is article is addressed to a very 


There are wheat, rye, rice, and seed- 
flax straw from which to choose. Wheat 
and rye straws are regarded the world 
over as excellent materials from which 
to make corrugated board. Bui fine 
book and writing papers have also been 
made by pulping these straws. A mill 
in Java has for many years made excel- 


Much of the paper England used dur- 
ing the war was made from cereal straws, 
and one large concern is now building 
a mill there in which book and writing 
paper of fine quality will be produced 
from such straw. Seed-flax straw has 
long proven the best source from which 


enough, Bible paper, as well as other fine 
papers. A satisfactory insulating board 
has been manufactured for quite a while 
now from wheat straw in the State of 


Missouri. 
~ ” ae 


Tue development of the Américan 
cigarette-paper industry, and the pro- 
duction of fantastically incredible bil- 
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and most of the cows and horses. It’s lent book and writing papers from rice to produce cigarette and, ironically 
about straw. Even if you write letters 
or advertisements, stick around. 
Straw sounds pretty dull. But a good ARETAIL FOOD PRICES 
fesearch worker might, in a manner of JUNE JULY PERCENT 
speaking, be defined as a person who 1946 1947 INCREASE 
tould look at a pile of straw and begin CENTS CENTS nN 
to glow with enthusiasm. For straw is cA 97 
not just straw to him, as it is to us, dull SUGAR -1Lb. 7 32.9 
stuff, the dried stalks of certain grain ; 
plants, used for fodder, for bedding 
down cattle, for packing glass and china 12.5 19.9 | 
articles. To him it is a great national TOMATOES ; 522 
resource. No, 2 can \ = 
Before 1829, paper was manufactured | 
from cotton and linen rags. In that year, NAVY BEANS 12.5 21.0 68.0 
however, a method of making paper from 1 Lb. 
straw was .nvented, and a mill began 
Operations in Pennsylvania. The first 24.1 39.9 
mills that made paper from wood did ae 65.6 
not get into production in the United MAR 
States until the 1860’s. But wood won 
a ore it is more easily assembled COFFEE 30.7 45.3 416 
an straw. 1 Lb. 
Soon the use of straw for making 
paper, other than butcher paper, the 31.9 48.5 
govers of the old Atlantic Monthly, and 7 52.0 
board rapidly declined. Wood pulp be- 
tame the thing. But straw had a mo- 
hopoly on corrugated board and box man- 37.5 74.6 98 9 
ufacture until 1926. That year, board 4 
began to be made from waste chestnut 
thips, after the tanin had been extrac- 
ted, and the method became popular. BACON, sli 41.8 74.5 78.2 
Then followed the use of kraft or sul- LLb. 
fated wood pulp. 
But the forests that supply pulpwood, 417 80.0 
even though constantly lower grade te : : 91.8 
timber can be used by improvements in 1Lb. Or 
the method, are not everlasting and 
Paper consumption grows apace, what 61.0 76.6 6 
with all the book clubs, not to mention BUTTER SS 25. 
Murder mysteries and the other comic 1Lb 
Magazines. So some chemists at a De- 
Partment of Agriculture laboratory in POTATOES 75.2 90.5 20.3 
Peoria have become enthusiastic if not 
ly romantic about the possibilities of nes 
Ww. . at dated 


lions of cigarettes during wartime, ab- 
solutely depended upon the use of seed- 
flax straw as raw material. It had long 
been wasted and discarded as uneconomic 
to use. But the necessities of wartime 
and American ingenuity led to develop- 
ment of efficient methods for its collec- 
tion and processing. This industry got 
well started just before the war. 

The Northern Regional Research La- 
boratory at Peoria has made building 
materials of exceptional merit from 
wheat straw. At present about twenty- 
five strawboard plants operate in our 
Middle West; they use about half a 
million tons of straw annually, mainly 
wheat. Most of these plants were built 
thirty to fifty years ago, when wheat 
was the major crop of the area and 
farmers were glad to sell their straw 
stacks. 

But farm production patterns have 
changed. Agriculture has diversified. 
Soybeans and other crops have replaced 
much wheat. Combine harvesting has 
become universal on big wheat farms. 
Now it is most difficult for these plants 
to procure the straw they need. The 
problem is urgent and demands solution. 
Its solution will make paper more plenti- 
ful and reduce its cost. 

The Northern Lab is active in re- 
search on paper-making from wheat and 
other straws. 

But the big problem remains. That 
is collecting the straw, which involves 
making this sufficiently profitable to in- 
duce farmers to help without sending 
the cost of the raw material for paper 
out of sight. Even present méthods of 
assembling 350,000 tons of seed-flax used 
annuaily for cigarette papers are in- 
adequate. 

Statistics show that 62,000,000 tons of 
straw were produced in this country in 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Dedicated to an expose of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 














Lombardo Toledano 


EXICO CITY, Oct. 27—Up. to 
M recently there have been four 
parties in Mexico: The Revolu- 
tionary Party, founded by the leaders 
ef the revolution and continuously in 
control of the Government; the National 
Action Party, representing the Catholic 
upper class, the opposition party; the 
Sinarquist movement, Catholic and 
Indian, and semi-Fascist, with widely 
seattered rural followers and capable of 
becoming significant; the Communist 
Party, numerically insignificant but 
yelatively strong through connivance 
and infiltration. It is estimated that the 
Communists number fewer than 10,000. 
But they have the benefit of two things: 
the traditional antipathy te American 
capitalism on the part of average Mex- 
ican and the prestige of the USSR 
among the intellectuals. It is significant 
ihat not one of the books which tell the 
truth about Russia has been translated 
in Mexico or anywhere else in Latin 
America. 
Some years ago the Communists start- 


ed a Socialiast League as a false front, 





WALLACE TO GO BACK TO 
FARMING? 


From unusually good seureces-—— 
| deep in the bosom of The New Re- | 
public—we hear that Henry Wallace 
is to resign his editorship within 90 
days. This report, unconfirmed at 
present, dees not indicate what his 
new job activities will be if he leaves. 
The buildup - The - New - Republic- 
by-building-up-Henry-Wallace cam- 


paign has flopped miserably. Those 
subscriptions that were obtained at 
the start were for short-term sub- 
seriptions—and renewals have failed 


to materialize. 











but this little masquerade deceived no 
ene and lingered along- without influ- 
ence. A few months ago Vincente Tole- 
dano, president of the CTAL (the Latin 
American Confederation of Labor) and 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
expressed his admiration for the “new 
democracy” of Marshal! Tito and an- 
nounced the early formation of a new 
and inclusive party of the “left,” to be 
called the Popular Party of Mexico. 
Toledano, who is ironically referred to 
as the “continental leader,” is especially 
known for his fidelity to the line of the 
USSR, a fidelity which he has preserved 
for at least 15 years through the violent 
twists and turns made necessary by the 
Moscow trials, the Hitler-Stalin Pact, 
the anti-Trotsky campaign, the attacks 
against non-Communist anti-totalitarian 
refugees, and the numerous changes in 
Russian policy necessitated by the war. 
On account of this record, most of the 
Mexican papers are of the opinion that 
ihe idea of starting this new party has 
come to Toledano from afar and from 
above. It has been widely noted that 
the formula for the proposed organiza- 
tion is identical with that used for pop- 
ular front parties in the Balkan coun- 
tries and elsewhere. 
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By Victor Serge 


New Leader Correspondent in Mexico 


This project of founding a new party 
for fellow-travelers was not taken 
seriously at first. The influence of the 
Communists and of Toledano himself 
depend upon the good relations with 
certain government circles. Now the 
Government is in charge of the so-called 
RP (Revolutionary. Party). Obviously 
the RP would not view with a friendly 
eye the detachment of some groups of 
its supporters. So the proposed political 
experiment would have as one result the 
creation of animosity between the Com- 
munists and the Government. This would 
put an end to a good part of influence 
of the Communists. 

But it is obviously necessary to carry 
out orders no matter what the result 
may be. Toledano and his friends have 
already gone to work. Without attract- 
ing much attention, a new political 
magazine, Politica, has been launched. 
A branch of Toledano’s Labor University 
has been started in Tampico, the center 
of the oil industry. And, finally, a great 
ideological banquet has been held in the 
restaurants, the 
Sans Souci, where the wines are ex- 


ritziest of Mexican 
cellent but where the average Mexican 
could not afford to indulge himself in 
the least expensive sandwich. This is 
the most suitable place imaginable for 
the inauguration of the unpopular “Pop- 
ular Party.” , 

Following the publicity connected with 
this banquet, the new party announced 
the make-up of its National Executive 
Committee. Toledano is—inevitably— 
the President. The Communist intel- 
lectuals and the pro-Communists are 
among those present (Narciso Bassols, 
José Manicisidor, Victor Manuel Villa- 
the ex-Trotskyist Diego 
Rivera!). As camouflage there are, too, 
a number of men counted as belonging 
to the right center. A membership cam- 
paign, supplied with generous funds, 
was begun immediately. 


senor and 


* * 


O NE thing expected of a new party 
is a new program. The cleverness of 
the Popular Party is demonstrated by 
the fact that it gets along without one. 
It is necessary for its leaders to main- 
tain the best of relations with those in 
power and in the meantime to entertain 
their followers with clichés which will 
not excite difference or discussion. But 
what, then, is the purpose of this new 
party? The PP declares itself friendly 
to the reigning Revolutionary Party, 
devoted to “the economic and spiritual 
development” of Mexico (without: men- 
tioning any definite means to achieve 
this end) and determined “to defend 
fiercely the indepenence and sovereignty 
of the 
whom?). 


Mexican nation” (against 

The new organization has, also, issued 
a special appeal to women. These dec- 
larations and appeals produce the same 
effect as many similarly oblique and de- 
ceptive documents issued in other coun- 
tries. But in Mexico this sort of offensive 
is, possibly, belated. The international 
clear, the conflict be- 
tween USSR and USA is too definite, 


+ 


tuation is too 


he domestic problems of the country 


Starts a Party 


are too serious, to promise success to a 
political maneuver as foggy and dis- 
honest as this one. 

Energetic counter-moves have been 
promptly made. The Revolutionary 
Party has expelled two Senators, Eli- 
zondo and Palacios, and one Deputy, 
Vidal Diaz Munoz, who joined Tole- 
dano’s party. The Mexican Federation 


of Labor (CTM), led by Senator Fer- 


nando Amilpa, known as a friend of 
Toledano, has, after some hesitation, 
taken up a position definitely opposed 
to the PP and has discharged three 
secretaries of the National Committee 
because of their efforts on behalf of the 
new organization. Consequently the 
President of the CTAL, the much ad- 
vertised federation of Latin American 
labor, no longer has a Mexican labor 
organization behind him. The CTM, 
over which he has held sway since its 
foundation has withdrawn its support 
and condemned his latest political move. 
From now on the famous Lombardo will 
play his part as head of the CTAL and 
as member of the Executive Committee 
of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions representing nobody in Mexico 
but himself and his Communist friends. 
It is true that the conflict within the 
Mexican labor movement with regard to 
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LOMBARDO TOLEDANO ™ 
Losing His Grip on Latin American 
Labor 


these matters may not be ended. But if 
the PP forces continue the struggle on 
the local level within this already weak« 
ened movement, they will accomplish 
nothing except to bring on difficulties 
from which they will find it impossible 
to secure any advantage. Already Gens 
eral Abelardo Rodriguez, former Presi-« 
dent of the Republic, has denounced the 
PP as “divisionist and obedient to fors 
eign dictators.” 

An interesting parallel might be 
drawn between the campaign carried on 
by Henry A. Wallace in the USA and 
that of Toledano in Mexico. But Toles 
dano has neither the personality nor 
the audience of Wallace. The PP seems 
destined to survive modestly as nothing 
more that a protege of the Communists 
—as its name has been humorously 
interpreted to suggest. Pepe, in Spare 
ish, is the abbreviation of Joseph. And 
Stalin is often referred to with satirical 
affecton as “Tio Pepe,” that is, Unele 
Joe. 





Communists Admit Libel 


@ Local 65, Wholesale and Warehouse 
Workers Union, CIO, a New York City 
affiliate of the International Union of 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employees, has agreed in New York 
State Supreme Court to publicly retract 
libelous statements made by its officers 
against two officials of the AFL Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. 

The suit was brought by Joseph 
Tonelli, vice president of the Paper- 
makers Union, and A. N. Weinberg, 
manager of the union’s local 299, follow- 
ing publication of several circulars by 
the CIO affiliate which referred to the 
AFL officers as “thieves and racketeers.” 

The case has been pending since 1944, 
and was scheduled to come to trial be- 
fore Supreme Court Justice Thomas L. J. 
Corcoran on October 20. The defendents 
thereupon agreed to publish a statement 
that “these references and characteriza- 
tions were without foundation in fact,” 


and were “unjustified.” 

The issue arose during a “raiding” at- 
tempt by party-line loeal 65 in shops 
under contract with the AFL union. The 
settlement provides for the following: 

1) The retraction is to appear promi- 
nently displayed in the official newspaper 
of Local 65; 2) an AFL representative 
is to be present during the actual] print- 
ing of the paper to make certain that a 
full edition is printed and distributed 
to the membership of the union; 3) the 


party-line union leaders agree to furnish 


the plaintiffs with a full copy of the 
statement of retraction on its. official 
letterhead, signed by a principal officer 
and carrying the unions seal. 

Attorneys for the AFL union, David 
Ashe and George Rifkin, stated that they 
believed that this was the first time on 
that a 
union, or for that matter any Communist 


record Communist-dominated 


organization, has pleaded guilty te @ 
charge of libel. ’ 


———— THE $7,500 LIE ——_-_—. 


@ Joe Selly, president of the 
American Communications Assecia- 
tion (CIO), has discevered that -libel 
is an expénsive proposition. Party- 
liner Selly was hit for $7,500 libel 
' charges, awarded by Supreme Court 
| Justice Carrell G. Walter. Suit was 
brought by Charles A. Bardunias, 
former head of Local 40, ACA, who 
| quit three years ago charging CP 
| control of Local 40 and ACA. Bard- 

unias “deserted for a price,” libelled 

Selley. This the court found was 
| “false and defamatory,” 
the Labor Leader, bi-weekly publica- 
tion of the ACTU: “We sincerely | 
hope that other CP’ers will learn the 
moral of Selly’s well-deserved convic- 
iton. It is this: when there's a job ! 
of character-assassination to be dene, | 
brothers, stick a little closer to the} 
truth. Remember, what happened to | 
Selly could happen to you.” ! 
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The British Cabinet Shakeup: 





Increased 


_ Efficiency 
Is the Aim 


By Donald White 


New Leader Correspondent in England 


} London, Octeber 25. 


LEMENT ATTLEE bgins the new 

C session of Parliament, and the in- 

tensified export drive to put Brit- 

ain on her economic feet, with a much- 
strengthened team. 


Unlike Congress, Parliament exer- 


, eises both legislative and administrative 


functions. The British Cabinet is, in 
effect, the Executive Committee of Par- 
fiament, composed normally of MP’s of 
the majority party. And, while Members 
of Congress as a rule spend their entire 
public careers in legislative work, all 
ambitious MP’s look forward to climbing 
into the Cabinet. 

The first step up from the ranks is 
to become Parliamentary Private Secre- 
tary (PPS) to some Minister. This job 
js essentally that of an unpaid errand 
boy or Man Friday, without official 
status, but it does give the rising MP 
his first taste of administrative prob- 
lems. Also, to be PPS to a leading Minis- 
ter is a promising start to a political 


, career. 


The ‘lowest official post in Govern- 
ment is that of a junior Minister. At 
least one such office (usually called Par- 
liamentary Secretary) is attached to 
almost every department. Next comes 
a Ministry not*of Cabinet rank; its 
holder (such as John Strachey at the 
Ministry of Food) has full responsibility 
for the running of a department, but 
takes no part in the Cabinet’s work of 
shaping overall Government policy. Fi- 
nally there is the Cabinet itself, It num- 
bers eighteen men at present, of whom 
all but three have departmental respon- 
sibilities as well. Each one has an equal 
vote, although not equal influence, in 
matters of high policy. 

Said Gladstone long ago: “The first 
requirement of a Prime Minister is to 
be a good butcher!” Some well-known 
pillars of state have toppled. Headed by 
Arthur Greenwood and Emanuel Shin- 
well, four Ministers have departed from 
the Cabinet itself. Four Ministers not 
of Cabinet rank, headed by John Wilmot 
(who has dealt or rather failed to deal 
with the nationalization of steel) have 
gone. Six junior Ministers, after trial, 
have been found wanting. 

Promotion has been by merit. Rising 
to the stratosphere as Minister for Eco- 
nomic affairs, Sir Stafford Cripps has 
drawn several able youngsters up with 
him. Harold Wilson, who conducted the 
abortive trade talks with the Soviet 
Union (learning Russian for the pur- 
Pose) enters the Cabinet at the age of 
31 as President of the Board of Trade. 
Hugh Gaitskell as Minister of Fuel and 
Power has the big job of underpinning 
with coal Sir Stafford’s export drive. 
George Strauss brings energy and a 
sense of mission to the Ministry of Sup- 
ply, which has sadly lacked both these 
qualities. 

a. * * 


Doss the reshuffle alter the political 
eenter of gravity of the Cabinet? The 
Daily Worker, which credits itself with 
saving Shinwell’s job after the fuel crisis 
ef last winter, thinks so, as it has taken 
& proprietary interest in his career ever 
since. On the whole, this seems a case 
of unrequited love; as his tenure of of- 
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fice has become more insecure, Shinwell 
has leaned right rather than left. More- 
over, The Daily Worker should really 
welcome his translation to the Ministry 
of War; it continues the well-established 
tradition that this Government clearly 
shows its peaceful intentions by the low 
caliber of its service. Ministers. 


The group associated with the weekly 
Tribune—broadly speaking, the left-wing 
but anti-Communist tendency in the 
Labor Party—has done spectacularly 
well, with the promotions of two of its 
three founders, Cripps and Strauss. Its 
other founder and former editor, Aneurin 
Bevan, remains Minister of Health. 
There is a tendency to say that he has 
been saddled with an unpopular job, and 
ene of declining importance, now that 
the housing drivé must necessarily slow 
up to release men and materia's fer ex- 
port. People who say this ignore the 
fact that a rapidly growing function of 
his department is the establishment of 
the National Health Service, to begin 
operations July 5 of next year. This is 
a task of the greatest political impor- 
tance. As yet, the Government has done 
little for the middle classes, whose votes 
helped it to power in 1945. if the Health 
Service is quickly successful, it can do 
much to hold their support in 1950. 


The Keep Left group associated with 
R. H. S. Crossman hoped for recogni- 
tion in the junior Ministeries, but has re- 
ceived little. Only James Callaghan, on 
the periphery of the group and never 
associated with its strong interest in for- 
eign policy, has made the grade. As for 
those under the guidance of~Zilliacus, 
who see Communism as the coming thing 
and are eagerly jumping on the band- 
wagon, they must console themselves 
with the grand tour they are now mak- 
ing of Eastern Europe, and with the 
honor of an interview with Stalin at 
Sochi. 

The other new men in the junior Min- 
istries come from the right and center 
of the Party. Colonel Rees-Williams 
brings both broad experience and so- 
cialist conviction to the Colonial Office. 
George Brown and Alfred Robens are 
the pick of the younger trade unionists. 
Patrick Gordon-Walker and Kenneth 
Younger are also able men. 


* + + 


Ox the whole, Attlee’s reshuffle ap- 
pears aimed at efficiency rather than 
political expediency. The rise of Cripps, 
for example, took place against steep 
political odds. Cripps has offended the 
trade unionists by his brusque rejection 
of the idea that any worker can step 
into any managerial job; a notion which 
the Trades Union Congress long ago dis- 
carded but which still finds a place in 
many sentimental hearts. He has an- 
noyed the leftists by the keen interest 
he has taken in the promotion of multi- 
lateral trade, as against the barter ar- 
rangements with the so-called “new 
democracies” of Eastern Europe which 
figure in their slogans. But he has, from 
the beginning, sensed the gravity of the 
position in which two World Wars have 
put Britain, and has advocated drastic 
action to remedy it. Now he has a doc- 
tor’s mandate. 





To administer his medicine, he has 
been given a post free of departmental 
responsibilities; still further, he has been 
given overriding authority to coordinate 
a number of departments (Labor, Sup- 
ply, Fuel and Power). It is no secret 
that government by departments 
has not been adequate to the job 
which faces Britaff®. Absorbed in their 
administrative duties, Ministers have 
had little time to give to matters of over- 
all policy. Worse still, Ministers tended 
to defend the vested interests of their 
own departments even against the inter- 
ests of a coordinated policy for the Gov- 
ernment as a whole.. It will be Sir Staf- 
ford’s task to build and lead a united 
team, and he has even Churchill’s bless- 
ing—“At least we shall have one first- 
class intelligence brooding upon our af- 
fairs!” 

It looks good on paper; will it wérk 
in practice? To some extent, that de- 
pends on the cooperation of private 
ewners and managers, in whose hands 
rests the all-important export trade. The 
temptation may be strong to sit this 
Government out and hope for another 
in 1950 or earlier. Cripps will need both 
the appeal of patriotism and the penal- 
ties of withdrawal of raw materials and 
workers to keep businessmen (mostly 
anti-Government) everlastingly at it. As 
an indication of a firmer attitude of the 
Government towards business resistance, 
Harold Wilson, the new President of the 
Board of Trade, is making a big drive 
to get manufacturing industries to set 
up development councils to increase ef- 
ficiency and help the export trade. 

Since Wilson took office, he has held 
a numbet of meetings with the Trades 
Union Congress Economic Committee, 
which has expressed concern at the slow 
progress in setting up development coun- 
cils representing both management and 
workers. The establishment of these 
councils has been recommended by the 
Government-sponsored Working Parties, 
which have examined the problems of the 
various industries. So far not a single 
council has been set up, although the In- 
dustrial Organization Bill, which made 
their establishment possible, was enacted 
during the summer. Union leaders blame 
employers for adopting delaying tactics, 
and say that existing joint machinery 
for collective bargaining is no substitute 








Aneurin Bevan (above, left) who 
remains Minister: of Health. Herb- 
ert Morrison (above, right) whe is 
the Cabinet’s expert on public rela- 
tions and domestic policy. John 
Strachey (left), who still handles 
a tough task as Minister of Food. 
Experts agree that the Labor Party ; 
Cabinet has been strengthened by 


the shakeup, 


for the councils, andthe positive work 
they can do in reconstructing industry. 
Eric Fletcher, able young head of the 
Trades Union Congress Research De- 
partment, has taken a keen interest in 
this matter. 

But it is not enough to prod manage- 
ment. The workers themselves must 
have a better understanding of the crisis, 
and take a more personal interest in its 
solution. With a few exceptions (among 
them Herbert Morrison himself) this 
Government has been weakest on public 
relations. The association of foreign cor- 
respondents representing socialist jour- 
nals, all of whom are eager to create a 
sympathetic and understanding public 
for Labor Britain abroad, have taken 
the Goverinment to task repeatedly for 
its failures here. They plan to grill the 
Ministers again at their annual banquet, 
but there are already signs of progress, 

Morrison in the past, and Cripps now, 
are doing an excellent job at their weekly 
press conferences on Britain’s economic 
progress. At the last one, Sir Stafford 
introduced his bright, new, young Min- 
isters, and they impressed the hard- 
boiled reporters as being thoroughly on 
top of their jobs. Morrison has acquired 
as his Parliamentary Private Secretary 
Dr. Stephen Taylor, the most alert and 
imaginative member of Parliament. in 
the field of public relations. * Philip 
Jordan is being recalled from the Em- 
bassy at Washington to serve as Attlee’s 
press advisor. 

The Labor Party, which always has 
done a better job than its Government 
in this respect, has jumped into the 
breach with a first-rate pamphlet, The 
ABC of the Crisis. Incidentally, one of 
the most encouraging things about the 
Party is the number of keen and en- 
thusiastic youngsters, both at headquar- 
ters and throughout the country, who are 
coming up. Michael Young, the head of 
the Research Department which pro- 
duced the ABC pamphlet, is a case in 
point. Barely thirty, he came to Trans- 
port House from the responsible post of 
director of Political and Economic Plan- 
ning, a highly respected private research 
organization. 

The verdict is: both Government and 
Party are in excellent shape, fit to take 
the highest hurdles that the coming 
critical winter has to offer. 
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» being trained in schools and on the joh 
in the metropolitan area prior to being f 
placed with various factories. The vet 
erans’ reluctance to return to the island 
is reflected in the fact that 30,000 of 
the 65,000 former soldiers have applied 
for VA training prior to migrating 
North—a higher percentage than from 
any other American state or territory, 


How Puerto Ricans 
Live in New York | 


By Jack Matcha 


Rican colony in New York has bee L 
aggravated by the failure of police to¢ s 
install enough Spanish-speaking patrols | that 

men in the area, the grave shortage of | Russi: 
playgrounds and recreation centers, and that ¢ 
the absence of a coordinated system of eounti 
neighborhood activities. spirit 


Juvenile delinquency in the Puerto N 


Puerto Ricans have been flocking* 

to New York each month, desert- 
ing their tightly-packed island in ‘he 
world’s first air migration to America. 
This is no mere figure of speech. In 
1940, there were 61,463 New Yorkers 
of Puerto Rican origin. In August 1947, 
the New York press estimated that the 
figure had soared to 600,000, or ten 
times the number in 1940. While official 
sources: decline to confirm this figure, 
because no recent census figures are 
available, their most conservative esti- 
mate is 240,000. Meanwhile, the number 


S vse the war’s end, thousands of 


Puerto Ricans complain that the po.| Biche 
lice, who are justly proud of the work | trip t 
of the Police Athletic League in other | are fv 
sections of New York, have not organ: So 
ized Puerto Rican children into similar) numb 
clubs designed to root out hoodlumism | pro-R 
and petty thievery. As a result, they| of in 
complain, many Puerto Rican youngs| eivil 
sters join the interracial block gangs | states 
which abound in the Harlem zone and! and R 











is growing daily. many girls become streetwalkers. nent « 

In hot, uncomfortable, bucket-seat There is a brighter side to the gens; and | 

planes these Caribbean “Okies” are erally gloomy picture of Puerto Rican | Sv! 

quitting one corner of American terri- life in New York. The Committee on| * ‘ 

€ tory with their families and belongings Puerto Ricans of the Welfare Council under 
to try their luck in another. Unlike of New York, the Department of Wel- ment 

Steinbeck’s migrants, they are not head- fare and the Federation of Protestant old-fa 

ing for the more fertile open spaces of Churches, among others, have under. “mode 

taken special studies of the islanders’ | "POT 


the West. They are settling in the most 
delapidated slums of the Bronx, Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn; crowding into 


needs, and at the request of the Puerto | by Mz 
Rican governor, Jesos T. Pinero, Co | wstt 











worn-out cold-water flats, firetrap tene- lumbia University sociologists will visit» N 
ments and garbage-choked alleys. the island to study the reasons for | ¥% | 
The largest Puerto Rican colony, the mass exodus. If all this attention | a R 
East Harlem, has been nicknamed San leals to the building of modern recre-| true | 
Juan-on-the-Subway, Vito Marcantonio ation centers, new housing developments, “ 
is Mayor. Many of the streets resemble schools and jobs, the Puerto Rican| wa 
the busy center of the average Puerto problem will be far on the way to being | #@ain 
Rican town. There are Spanish bodegas, eliminated. Unfortunately, such investi« | Slova! 
or groceries, specializing in Puerto gations have a way of dissolving into bornl; 
Rican foods; drygoods stores, movie thin air. During the war, while Puerto tarian 
theatres which show only Spanish pic- Ricans starved or were injured in bread It is 
tures, Spanish newspapers, and churches riots, shiploads of committees from | menta 
w.ch hold services in Spanish. The Washi ri ri igh- i news 
streets are alive with dark-eyed, brown- U.S. Wartime Troops in Puerto: Rico—Reverse Movement Now Under Way gee once od +s ‘auel thie River 
skinned men, women and children who as Puerto Ricans Pile Into New York in Search of Better Living Conditions. nk wade, Oink: wei alee he war, | cases 
keep up a lively chatter in Spanish. ‘ -onditi isle , speraté | bitter 
ra hd as "he pel ake Puerto ing quarters, which blo¢k the sun and white, there is no sharp color line ob- oe oe ee ee ee =. 
Ricans desert the packed tenements of air, take their toll in a tuberculosis served in business life or in many social : : | jean | 
East Harlem and the Bronx for the rate which is a third higher than the areas. The existing class differences 2re Meanwhile, the jobless, frustrated and repor: 
more comfortable and socially superior rate in Puerto Rico based usually on economic and educa- hungry migrants flock to the banner of 
areas of Manhattan and the suburbs. Unable to speak English, the Puerto tional differences. lier Vito Marcantonio, whose fluency One 
But the language barrier makes rapid Rican arrival is dependent on other The pressure of competing for a liv- in Spanish and habit of wigs; anyone | 
assimilation difficult. In the large Har- Puerto Ricans for finding a job and for ing with Negroes in New York has who drops in endears him to many} En ( 
lem colony the traveler finds at least finding his way to the schools, churches, inevitably led to some anti-Negroism islanders. By giving them letters of lawye 
a certain continuity of his former life. shops, nurseries, English classes and on the part of Puerto Ricans. Some introduction to city government officialé | sioya} 
He is met with sympathy and under- other sources of help in adjusting him- Negroes have become anti-Semitic for and plant managers, Marcantonio wins | to 193 
standing by his neighborhood church and self to life in New York. Comparatively similar reasons. The migrants are seri- the undying loyalty of many visitors] intelli 
benevolent and fraternal groups. Some few recently-arrived islanders come to ously handicapped by their lack of skills who are tired of being pushed around he w: 
sort of stop-gap is needed to offset the the public emplayment agencies for jobs. in the already overcrowded New York and having the door slammed in theif} tig | 
feeling of insecurity that the islanders They are awestruck in the presence of labor market which currently has a pool faces. As one migrant put it: “Marcam>| ye 9, 
have when they arrive. English-speaking interviewers, Usually of more than 400,000 unemployed. -Less tonio is the only one who recognizes US | oF Cz, 
The’ fact that they are, politically they go in groups to the few private than 10 percent of the travelers know as _ American citizens and not just | 189 9 
speaking, native-born Americans does employment agencies with Spanish- a craft or trade. The majority of in- DP's.” The speaker "ae referring 1} direct 
not alter their orphan status in the speaking personnel. Others seek jobs at coming Puerto Ricans enter such service the fact that many city servants af@| i): 
North American culture. The contrast the factories and shops where other trades as laundries, restaurants, hotels still not aware that Congress conferred years 
between their old and new lives is al- Puerto Ricans are employed. and hospital maintenance—all compara- citizenship on Puerto Ricans cal 1917, bribec 
most complete. Used to a mild tropical Many Puerto Rican employers have tively low-paid. Although Puerto Rico that Puerto Ricans fought in Europe back 
climate, they are miserably cold in the taken advantage of their fellow- is primarily an agricultural island, less “—— that the man who led the invasion | yigey 
New York winter, uncomfortably hot in islanders’ eonfusion and have put them than one percent who fly North return of Guadalcanal be any Lieutenant General groun 
summer. Unable to find a home, they to work in sweatshops at Very low to the land. Before the war the average Pedro de Valle, who - aie second m of pri 
accept a bed in anyone’s apartment. _ wages. The bewildered Puerto Rican Puerto Rican wage earner in New York command of the Marine Corps. The organ 
worker, delighted to be working in a earned $21 a week. The average is only islanders are proud of their contribution procu 
T 7 . t Spanish-speaking shop, rarely realizes slightly higher today, despite soaring to the war. sent : 
HE language barrier causes them an that he is being mistreated. In the past food costs. The Puerto Rican migration to NeW /¢ cover 
incredible amount of suffering. Social few months the International Ladies’ ° ° ° York has grown to proportions that aré| from 
workers complain that few city depart- Garment Workers’ Union has made impossible to ignore any longer. With] speec! 
ments have made any attempts to under- great strides in unionizing many of Tue insular government has awakened coordinated planning by the insular and Good 
stand the Puerto Rican’s problems or these shops. Puerto Rican women have to the dangers of permitting unskilled cit, governments, the large influx of] make 
his language. As a result, the new- long been -xcellent seamstresses and islanders to enter the fiercely competi- islanders will be rapidly assimilated in| could 
comers avoid the free clinics, schools embroiderers. The ILGWU rolls now tive New York market, and has set up the general body of Americans. With+ Aft 
and employment agencies. The failure list several thousand islanders. a number of schools where machine out such planning, the disappointed, thoug 
to attend clinics and hospitals is espe- The new arrivals are bewildered most shop and agricultural trades are taught. inchoate mass of migrants, nearly all | he co 
cially serious. Many newcomers suffer by the subtle but adamant discrimina- The Veterans Administration has in- of whom are potential voters, will b¢] of Co 
from a variety of parasites and dis- tion they encounter in stores, offices and stituted a large-scale training program at the beck and call of shrewd oppor tion, 
eases including -hookwrom, tapeworm, factories. On the island, where more for the tens of thousands of Puerto tunistic machines like Tammany’s °F] The } 
malaria and filariasis. The crowded liv- thar: three-quarters of the population is Rican ex-Gl’s. Many veterans are now Marcantonio’s. 
NOV! 
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N a recent article Professor Harold 
] Laski wrote that ‘the opinion of the 
pw State Department in Washington 
that Czechoslovakia is one of Soviet 
Russia’s satellites is fantastic” and added 
that Czechoslovakia is a very democratic 
country led by President Benes in the 
spirit of Masaryk’s humanity. Clark M, 
Bichelberger declared after his recent 
trip to that country that civil liberties 
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are fully protected there. 

So Czechoslovakia becomes exhibit 
number one in a more subtle kind of 
pro-Russian propaganda for the benefit 
of innocents. There is no smoldering 
civil war as in Poland; there are no 
statesmen fleeing abroad as in Hungary 
and Rumania; and up to now, no promi- 
nent democratic leaders were framed-up 
and hanged as in Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. Isn’t this convincing proof that 
one can live in comparative freedom 
under Communist rule? That appease- 
ment can achieve a synthesis between 
old-fashioned bourgeois democracy and 
“modern, economic” democracy? Many 
reports and articles and a whole book 
by Maurice Hindus attempt to prove that 
just this happened in Czechoslovakia. 

Now, it is true that Czechoslovakia 
was, up to now, the least regimented of 
sll Russian-dominated countries, It is 
true that there were legal parties and 
newsparers opposing Communist rule. 
It was even possible to protest publicly 
against terrorism. The Czechs and 
Slovaks were fighting quietly, but stub- 
bornly, a losing battle against totali- 
tarianism. = 

It is now possible to depict—with docu- 
mentary evidence, taken from Czech 
newspapers and magazines—the under- 
cover terror. During this year several 
cases of terrorism were the subject of 
bitter controversies in the Czech press, 
and it is amazing that British and Amer- 
iean correspondents in Prague did not 


report them... . 
* * * 


A 


One Typical Case 


N Olomouc, Moravia, there lived a 
lawyer and a former officer of the Czecho- 
slovak Air Force, Dr. Pospisil. In 1935 
to 1938 he worked for the Czech counter- 
intelligence against the Nazis. In 1939 
he was prepared to emigrate but was 
told to stay and to work underground. 
He organized the underground transport 
of Czech flyers to England, brought over 
182 of them; the underground railway, 
directed by him, was known as “Pospisil’s 
Trail.” He was arrested and spent two 
years in Buchenwald;'in 1941, his family 
bribed a Gestapo officer; he was brought 
back to Olomouc and released, but kept 
under surveillance. He took up his under- 
ground work again, helped the families 
of prisoners, warned persons suspected, 
organized bases for Soviet parachutists, 
procured food and arms to partisans, 
sent reports to the Allies. In order to 
cover these activities, he had to make, 
from time to time, patriotic pro-German 
Speeches. But, true to the tradition of 
Good Soldier Schweik, he managed to 
make them so ambiguous that the public 
could interpret them this or that way. 

After the liberation, Pospisil was 
thoughtless enough to hint publiely that 
he could reveal much about the behavior 
of Communist leaders under the occupa- 
tion. Soon afterwards, he was arrested. 
The local Communist newspaper accused 
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him of being a Gestapo spy. Although 
sick, he was held 15 months in jail. In 
February -1947, he was brought to trial. 
~ The main witnesses for the prosecution 
were former Gestapo officers, now in 
a Czech jail. Yes they said, Dr. Pospisil 
was working for us. But at the trial, the 
main witness, Gestapo officer Loibner, 
broke down. He told the court that his 
former denunciations were lies. He fabri- 
cated them on the order of the inves- 
tigating police commissioner who told 
him that he would be released, given 
back his property, allowed to stay with 
his family in Czechoslovakia, and be em- 


_ ployed in the Czech army intelligence. 


The official showed him a letter from 
the.Ministry of Interior promising his 
liberation if he would render “valuable 
services” during the investigation. He 
also asked him to procure incriminating 
“evidence” against other Czech leaders, 
among them a bishop, a court president, 
a district attorney, and a professor. 
Other Gestapo officers in captivity con- 
firmed the story. They were pampered 
in jail, put together into the same cells 
in order to learn their respective roles, 
fed the best food, given cigarets. Two 
of them were taken by another Commu- 
nist eommissar to the town of Prostejov 
to incriminate a,.director of the firm 
Nehera. They circulated freely in -the 
town and in the City Hall, received food 





ers protested against the passivity 
of their Communist - dominated head- 
quarters. The (non-Communist) Minister 
of Justice issued a directive that people 
should not be indicted merely on former 
Gestapo officers’ testimony, the two 
Communist police commissioners were 
investigated, and a new word was added 
to the Czech language: gestapism. We 
have to eradicate. the remainder of ges- 
tapist methods, the non-Communist press 
declared; nobody dared or was allowed 
to say, of course, that the same methods 
were used by the secret police of the Big 
Slavic Brother, the NKVD. 

But the most interesting of many 
comments was contained in a letter to 
the editor of magazine Dnesek which 
said: 

“There are bigger and more impor- 
tant cases than that of Dr. Pospisil, 
more tragic cases, where the public 
could not greet the verdict with cheers, 
because the verdict was: guilty.” 

And the organization of Former Politi- 
cal Prisoners in Prague complained: 

“It is well known that many former 
political prisoners, members of do- 
mestic resistance or of our armies 
abroad, are still in police er court jails 
being investigated. ... The trials are 
artificially postponed and many inno- 
cent persons are—after so many years 
of suffering—practically condemned to 
death in prison. When they die dur- 


deed 
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Emotional Heat ... But a Political “Cold” War 


and civilian clothes from Communist 
headquarters, and one of them was taken, 
under an assumed name, to a hospital. 
There he was discovered by the district 
attorney; but when the police tried to 
arrest him, he was rescued by a carload 
of “unknown armed persons.” 

When these and other facts were told 
in the court room and confirmed by many 
witnesses, the court acquitted Dr. Pos- 
pisil. The public in the courtroom ap- 
plauded the verdict enthusiastically. 


Many Such Cases 


HE Olomouc trial brought about a 
violent public discussion. “We cannot 
be silent any more, we have to speak up 
as men,” that was the tenor of many 
contributions in the newspapers and 
magazines, letters to the editors, and 
articles. The independent journalist 
Ferdinand Perotka wrote a scathing 
editoriai, several local branches of the 
Association of Former Political Prison- 


ing the investigation, they are not able 
to defend themselves, and their fam- 
ilies will be punished by shame and 
humiliation. .. .” 


A Town Under Terror 


A ROVING reporter, Michal Mares, 
travelled for months in the Sudeten re- 
gion from which all the Germans have 
been evacuated. Mares certainly was 
not a ‘ reactionary.” He has been a mem- 
ber of the Communist party or fellow? 
traveller for twenty-five years. He was 
still a loyal member of the party. But 
he believed that it was his duty to say 
what he saw. And what he saw ii. former 
German territories was not so pleasant; 
there were completely deserted villages, 
crops rotting in the fields, cattle dying 
of hunger and disease, evacuated houses 
crumbling down, and wholesale robbery 
by Czech officials, soldiers, policemen and 
“gold-diggers” which is the Czech equiva- 
lent for carpet-baggers. 


| Behind the Walls of a Potemkin Village 


THE ANTI-"GESTAPISM" FIGHT 
ss JIN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 








BENES 
Waged Losing Fight Against 
Russian Control 


Mares did not object to the expropri- 
ation and deportation of the Germans. 
He had just three points to make: that 
the evacuation should have been delayed 
until the crops were in; that the ex- 
propriation should have been carried out 
in an orderly way and that the output 
belonged to the state, not to the indi- 
vidual looters; that murders and tortures 
are not worthy of the republic of 
Masaryk and the party of Lenin. 

That was enough. of course. Mares 
was expelled from the Communist Party, 
accusea of slander against the authori- 
ties, arraigned in a court, and privately 
told that he would be liquidated. But he 
went on with his revelations, and I want 
to quote some of them. 

Let us take the case of Ceska Kame- 
nice, an industrial town in Norther 
Bohemia, inhabited, until 1945, almost 
exclusively by Sudeten Germans. At the 
time of the expulsion of the Germans 
the number of Czechs was not quite one 
percent. These Czechs elected a National 
Committee, a city and county administra- 
tion. In May, 1945, one Caidler was 


_ elected chairman in a public meeting. 


The first national committee had plenty 
to do: there was an aircraft factory and 
a concentration camp for Germans. In 
June, an army detachment came to 
Kamenice under the command of a 
Captain Dovara. In July, 33 persons, 
who called themselves partisans, arrived 
and offered their “help.” Soon after, the 
bulk of the German population was 
evacuated. 

But on the eve of the evacuation, the 
national committee received many com- 
plaints. There was looting and in one 
case, properties worth 1,000,000 crowns 
were taken from a German by soldiers. 
The chairman of the national committee 
ordered an investigation and the loot 
was found in the house occupied by the 
army captain. 

Caidler then called a meeting of the 
national committee and resigned. Im- 
mediately after that, he was arrested, 
brought to the house of the captain, 
robbed of his money, watch, and other 
belongings, severely beaten and put into 
jail. The same happened,to the housing 
director of the administration, Smetana, 
who was told that he would be sent to 
Siberia. Then, he was beaten and ordered 
to lick the blood from the floor. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





ings before Congressional Com- 

mittees every year. It has come 
through this process unimpaired. These 
hearings have added substantially to 
the growing understanding and accept- 
ance of the general wisdom and feasi- 
bility of the Tennessee Valley program. 
Every year sees wider recognition that 
the TVA, in benefiting the Tennessee 
Valley, benefits the whole country. 


"Tins TVA has gone through hear- 


The Associated Cooperatives, Inc., and 
the TVA have been joined for several 
years in a contract covering the dis- 
tribution and use of substantial, though 
inadequate, tonnages of high analysis 
phosphate materials and ammonium 
nitrate for distribution among the 47 
member cooperatives and the 2,000,000 
farm members served in some 21 
states. TVA has a similar contract with 
another large federated cooperative, the 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Company, 
which serves its 13 member cooperatives 
primarily in the Middle West, with farm 
memberships totaling some _ 1,700,0v0 
farmers. In addition to these two large 
federations, the TVA _ has contracts 
covering: the distribution of TVA plant 
foods (mineral fertilizers) with a num- 
ber of farmer cooperatives which serve 
their memberships within the Tennessee 
Valley. 


A substantial part of TVA phosphate 
materials, 27 percent in the fiscal year 
19.., finds its outlet in tests and demon- 
strations on actual farms in 29 states 
including the Tennessee Valley. These 
materials reach the farmer for the cost 
of freight and handling. The cost of 
these materials f.o.b plant is paid for by 
the TVA from funds appropriated by 
the Congress. 


Small quantities of TVA fertilizer 
materials are exported as sales to meet 
emergency conditions abroad. Small 
quantities of new products are sent to 
the various state agricultural experi- 
ment stations for special analyses and 
tests. This is done before we permit 
the product to be tried out under 
practical farming conditions in the 
test-demonstration program where the 
farmer must take the risk. 


The remainder of our production is 
sold to farmers by contract through 
cooperatives. Part of the phosphate thus 
sold serves the purpose of an important 
experiment to provide facts about the 

elements of cost in distribution. Every 
’ ton of phosphate sold by the TVA helps 
to meet the requirements of food pro- 
duction and soil improvement in a time 
of acute fertilizer shortages. Every ton 
of phosphate sold by the TVA through 
the cooperatives, or for export, returns 
to the TVA the full cost of production. 


* * * 


Tyas practice of entering into con- 
tracts with farmer cooperatives in the 
distribution of TVA products and ma- 
terials has been challenged. Why «sot 
put it on the market for sale to any and 
all buyers who want it? 


TVA has entered into these contracts 
because it believes that the purposes of 
the TVA Act can be carried out most 
effectively by joining with farm organi- 
zations—including cooperatives—in the 
distribution of the new and experimental 
fertilizer products we are authorized to 
develop and manufacture. 


Those who are troubled in their minds 
about some special part of the TVA 
program, whether it be navigation, flood 
control, fertilizer, the sale of power, or 
contracts with farmer cooperatives, 
usually overlook the unified purpose of 
regional development for which TVA 
was created. Each TVA activity has its 
own justification in one or more of the 
problems that impede the development 
of the Valley. Each activity must ac- 
count for itself as a good means to a 





TVA AND THE C 


By Gordon R. Clapp 


good end; but each part of the TVA 
program gains value beyond its self- 
contained justification, because the suc- 
cessful prosecution of each part adds to 
the effectiveness of the others. The 
significance of TVA phosphate is not 
to be found in the tonnage quantity of 
its production. In 1946, for example, 
our plants produced about 3 percent of 
the nation’s total annual production of 
P.O; The quantity of TVA’s production 
—even if doubled — would have little 
effect in meeting the requirements of 
the nation’s soils, as those needs are 
becoming more apparent. 


The relatively small percentage of the 
nation’s phosphate fertilizer produced 
by TVA has, in fact, played an impor- 
tant part in developing a greater mar- 
ket for the fertilizer industry. In the 
areas where TVA _ test-demonstrations 
are most intensive, commercial sales of 
phosphate from non-TVA sources have 
consistently increased more rapidly and 
in greater volume than in other areas. 
During the nine-year period between 
1935 and 1943 the consumption of all 
commercial fertilizers in the United 
States as a whole increased 68 percent. 
In the State of Tennessee, where TVA 
test-demonstrations are more widespread 
than in any other state, the increase 
wus 139 percent. In Claiborne County, 
Tennessee where some 2,000 test-demon- 
stration farms are in operation, princi- 
paily in area demonstrations, the in- 
crease in the sale of commercial fer- 
tilizers, exclusive of TVA allotments of 
phosphate, was 439 percent. 


But TVA’s role aims at something 
quite beyond creating new markets for 
fertilizers. TVA’s place and purpose in 
this problem is a part of a broader 
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assignment to do something constructive 
about the basic soil and water resources 
of the Tennessee Valley. Within this 
assignment, TVA is expected by the 
terms of its statute to cheapen and 
improve plant nutrients, test their value 
under practical farming conditions on 
soil in and outside of the Tennessee 
Valley, and demonstrate their effective- 
ness in bringing about improved systems 
of farming that will stop erosion and 


restore and build a more fertile soil. 
* * * 


Tue TVA Act itself expressed a clear 
preference that TVA products should 
reach the farmers through the direct 
channel of the farmers’ own associa- 
tions. The’ reason behind the law is 
clear: to help make certain that the 
cost of distribution would be as low as 
possible and that the distributing agency 
would have an interest in, and the con- 
fidence of, the farmers. 

Farm cooperatives have a direct in- 
terest in lower distribution costs. Farm 
cooperatives are organization devices 
by which farmers serve themselves. 
Every dime saved by simplifying 1is- 
tribution adds to the economic efficiency 
of the great body of farmer-producers 
and the buying power of consumers. We, 
therefore, welcomed the opportunity to 
join with cooperatives in getting TVA 
plant nutrients to the farmer at the 
lowest possible cost. The distribution 
experiments by which they agree to 


supply facts and figures on the various 
elements of cost that.enter into dis- 
tribution of a part of the tonnage they 
obtain from the TVA will help us.to 
make a more precise appraisal of the 
economic utility of high-analysis phos- 
phate. 


TVA’s responsibility is not discharged 
when one of its products leaves the 
chemical plant. The P.O; (phosphorus 
pentoxide) that leaves the TVA plant 
has a soil-improvement mission. The 
distributors, the cooperatives, assume 
for the TVA a responsibility to help 
accomplish that mission in the most 
effective way. The co-ops have agreed 
to see to it that a substantial part of 
the TVA materials is directly applied 
to the soil without diluting or mixing 
it with other materials. This arrange- 
ment for direct application is necessary 
to isolate the effect and value of these 
products for the purpose intended—im- 
provement of soil fertility as distin- 
guished from stimulants to seasonal 
crop yields. Cooperatives are the only 
distributors who have come forward to 
accept this responsibility. 


In these and other respects our .ar- 
rangements with the co-ops are more 
than routine commercial transactions. 
They will stand the test of sound busi- 
ness standards, but that is not enough. 
The research and educational program 
and appraisal of results for which the 
TVA. has ultimate administrative re- 
sponsibility must follow each unit of 
P.0; from the mine to the farm. Many 
of the cooperatives are performing a 
variety of services to their members 
which are essential parts of the soil im- 
provement and agricultural develop- 
ment program, particularly in those 
areas where the test-demonstration pro- 
grams are carried on. This includes 
such services as producing and dis- 
tributing lime, operating terracing ma- 
chinery, and promoting the agricultural 
practices common to the test-demonstra- 
tion activity. These practices emphasize 
the need for increased use of phosphates, 
much of which must come from sources 
other than the TVA. In this program, 
the extension services and the coop- 
eratives are encouraging adoption of 
crop rotations including legumes, urg- 
ing increased emphasis on_ livestock 
production and the use of farm ma- 
chinery and processing equipment and 
related practices where necessary and 
practical. 


*” * * 


Tue problems of soil fertility, water 
control and the nutrition of ours people 
call for a national policy and a program 
of constructive action. The TVA Board 
had this in mind when in December, 
1944, it issued a brief report entitled 
Mineral Fertility and the Nation’s Sec- 
urity. The findings and recommenda- 
tions contained in this report are: 


1. Greatly increased use of ‘mineral 
fertilizers, particularly phosphates, is 
essential to the future security of the 
American people. The nation’s soils 
need two to three times more phosphate 
than the nation now produces. More 
phosphate must be made available and 
more must reach the soil. 


2. To supply the major part of the 
nation’s requirements there is urgent 
need for private industry to increase 
greatly its capacity to produce phos- 
phatic fertilizer. Farmers will buy more 
nearly what the land needs when the 
industry produces more phosphatic ma- 
terials in more concentrated form and 
distributes these materials by more 
efficient and less expensive methods than 
those which now prevail. The mineral 
requirements. of the soil present a 
challenge to industrial and business 
enterprise. 


3. Farmer ownership and operation 
of a portion of the nation’s fertilizer 
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manufacturing capacity is needed to 
assure an adequate national supply. 
Farmers have a predominant stake in 
the improvement of the soil because the 
soil is their private capital and because 
the public interest views them as stew- 
ards of the nation’s most basic resource, 
Farming is the greatest private busi- 
ness in America. In carrying on their 
business, farmers have turned in in- 
creasing numbers to a business device 
deeply rooted in the American rural 
tradition, the institution of the farmer- 
cooperative organization. By this vol- 
untary and democratic device the indi- 
vidual farmer-businessman joins his 
neighbors to acquire more cheaply and 
in greater abundance the materials upon. 
which his production depends. Mineral 
fertilizer is one of these essential 
materials. 


4. Government ownership and oper- 
ation of a portion of the nation’s 
fertilizer capacity for the conduct of a- 
practical plant-scale research and de-' 
velopment program is likewise essential, 
Only in this way can the public be 
assured of access to research and im- 
proved technology for fertilizer produc- 
tion. The nation™ needs the improved 
products manufactured in its govern-' 
ment experimental plants from publicly- 
owned deposits. Only in this way can 
farmers be assured of access to at least 
a limited quantity of materials produced ' 
through the most advanced methods and 
against which they can judge the effect- 
ivness of the more conventional products 
they manufacture or buy. 


5. The phosphate deposits of Florida 
and-the Western States should be drawn 
upon for a larger part of the national 
requirement. 


6. A _ nation-wide cooperative test- 
demonstration farm program is needed 
to show the way to widespread use of 
mineral fertilizers and their relationship 
to other plant foods and soil fertility in: 
systems of improved farm and soil man- 
agement. This cannot be done unless: 
and until adequate supplies of mineral 
fertilizers are available. We_ believe 
that at the appropriate time Congress 
may wish to consider making this na- 
tional test-demonstration program & 
regular part of the cooperative relation- 
ship between the farmers, the various 
agricultural colleges and the United, 
States Department of Agriculture with 
federal responsibility in the program 
transfererd from the TVA to the De- 
partment outside of the Tennessee Valley 
area. Within the Tennessee Valley area 
the TVA would continue to carry on 
cooperatively an intensified program of 
fertilizer tests and demonstrations and 
agricultural development as a part of 
its integrated regional program. Under 
this plan the TVA would also continue 
to develop new products through re- 
search for testing on a nation-wide 
basis. The Tennessee Valley region 


(Cotninued on Page Fifteen) 
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THE BELGRADE : 
“INFOR MATION" 


BUREAU 


By James Burnham 





@® James Burnham recently wrote that when someone wants to swing at him 
from the floor, the critic reminds the public that Burnham is a professor—hence, 
presumably, a wild-eyed dreamer or an absent-minded scholar or unworldly academi- 
cian. Burnham, in fact, looks and talks nothing like the legendary professor, though 
he teaches philosophy at New York University. 

He is the author of “The Managerial Revolution,” “The Machiavellians” and 
“The Struggle for the World.” In this article he rejects most of the popular specu- 
lations as to the meaning of the re-emergence of the Comintern into the open. He 
presents the theory, enunciated in his latest book, that Soviet Russia regards war 
as inevitable and that in preparation for a new offensive against Italy and France, 
and eventually all of Europe, Stalin must strengthen the Comintern and consolidate 
its forces—even at the risk of war. We welcome comment on the views expressed. 
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HAT is the political meaning 
W « the announcement of the 

Belgrade Information Bureau? 
I wish to review the explanations that 
hive been, or might be, proposed. 

1. The Bureau is a “revival of the 
Comintern.” This, the most usual opinion, 
is empty. The Comintern never ceased 
existence, and therefore cannot be re- 
vived. 

2. The nine Communist parties need 
a mechanism for closer, more efficient 
liaison. But their liaison, regulated 
through the world Communist appa- 
ratus, was already as close as possible. 

3. The task of the Bureau is to mo- 
bilize Communist forces for the defeat 
of the Marshall Plan. There is no doubt 
that qa major present task for world 
Communism is to prevent the activi- 
zation of the Marshall Plan. The result 
of the successful operation of the Mar- 
shall Plan would be the collapse of the 
entire Communist European strategy. 
Western Europe would be functioning 
again, as an anti-Communist bloc. Eco- 
nomie and political attractions would 
undermine the present structure of 
Eastern Europe. At all costs, there- 
fore, Communism must try to defeat 
the Marshall Plan. Part of the purpose 
of the Belgrade Bureau, as of every 
Communist institution, will be to aid in 
this job. 

Nevertheless, the defeat of the Mar- 
shall Plan cannot be the specific moti- 
vation for the Belgrade Bureau. If it 
were, there would be no way to-explain 
why just these nine particular parties 
were selected to initiate the Bureau. 
The Communist parties of all, or nearly 
all, of the sixteen nations represented 
ai the Paris Conference would have 
been included. The propaganda objec- 
tive would have been to create the 
illusion of the masses of all Europe 
girding themselves to resist “the im- 
perialist offensive of American finance- 
capitalism.” 

The correct explanation must be more 
precise. 


* * * 


- 2 


Tue Manifesto of the Bureau makes 
explicit three trends which during this 
year have been deepening in Communist 
propaganda and its correlated activi- 
ties. (1) A variety of the Third Period 
theory of “Social Fascism” is brought 
again to the surface: Social Democrats— 
Saragat, Ramadier, Blum, Attlee, Bevin, 
Schumacher, etc.—are main enemies of 
the working class. A genuine united 
front with them is, therefore, impos- 
sible. This corresponds to the departure 
of the Communist parties from the 
governmental coalitions in France and 
Italy, and the purging and liquidation 
of the peasant parties in the satellite 
nations. (2) The United States is de- 
fined as the main enemy, the center of 
world reaction, replacing Hitler’s Reich. 
(3) The tone becomes extremely pro- 
vocative. The Manifesto takes its place 
beside the jointly timed speeches of the 
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Communist delegates in the United Na- 
tions, and articles in the Soviet press. 


These features suggest a hypothesis 
that can provide part of the explana- 
tion, not so much of the Belgrade Bureau 
taken in isolation, as of the larger shift 
in which the announcement of the Bu- 
reau is one item. 


4. Within the Soviet Union, the “hard 
faction” has, for the present period, 
consolidated its ascendancy. Since the 
latter part of the war, there has been 
some evidence of the existence, within 
the Soviet Union, of a factional divi- 
sion, with one group (in which rumor 
placed Stalin) favoring a tactic of 
partial conciliation and appeasement, 
and another favoring a dynamic, ag- 
gressive, no-compromise tactic. The lat. 
ter has on the whole (though not on 
all occasions) been in control; but there 
seemed reason to believe that the in- 
ternal issue was not decided, and that 
a sudden turn toward the rival faction, 
marked externally by a new “rightist” 
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Is He on the Skids in France? 
international swing, was not impossible. 
Though the general tactic may some 
day change again, as it has so often 
in the past, recent developments s3eeia 
to eliminate this chance for the time 
being. 

This explanation seems to be true, 
and of great practical importance. It 
shows the total collapse of the policy of 
the appeasers in this country, both of 
the Wallace type and of the industrialist 
type that wants to do business with 
Stalin (this latter seems to me a more 
serious social force than the Wallace 
contingent). A feeling for this change 
in the situation is symptomatically 
marked by such incidents as Max 
Lerner’s recent PM editorials. Even the 
most hardened fellow-traveler must 
wonder whether it isn’t time to get off 
the train. 


Nevertheless, though true, an expla- 
nation along these lines, since it applies 
equally and generally to the develop- 
ments of the past eight months, fails 


to show the precise and differentiating 
meaning of the Belgrade Bureau. 
. * * 


Tue key to the specific explanation of 
the Belgrade Bureau must lie in the 
fact that among its initiating parties, 
in addition to those from the states 
under Communist domination, are found 
the French and the Italian—just those, 
and no others. The situation in France 
and Italy; and the Communist inten- 
tions for France and Italy, must be 
the crux. 

This very fact that of the nine na- 
tions represented, seven are now under 
Communist control, suggests prima facie 
the aim of bringing the remaining two 
under the same control. 


France and Italy are distinguished 


from the other countries of Western 
Europe in these among other ways: 
they are the keys to the rest of the 
continent; their governments are in the 
highest degree unstable (whereas the 
other governments are comparatively 
stable, or at least not in acute crisis) ; 
their Communist parties are quanti- 
tatively very large and qualitatively 
powerful; the local Communists have 
arms and a trained corps of men to 
use them. 


Still more significant: in France, the 
anti-Communist forces are beginning to 
coalesce, under the leadership of de 
Gaulle. The center is disintegrating, in 
the classical manner, and there is no 
doubt that the anti-Communist bloc will 
be a numerical majority. 


Throughout Europe, both East and 
West, after the war, the Communists 
carried out a tactic of infiltration and 
coalition. In the East, during the past 
six months, they have been cutting their 
temporary allies and dupes to pieces, in 
order to consolidate all power openly 
in Communist hands. The new Manifesto 
announces the end of the coalition policy 
also in France and Italy. They no longer 
enter regimes along with those whom 
they now openly declare to be “Social 
Fascists.” At most, they can join only 
wit. their own puppets (e.g., the Nenni 
Socialist Party in Italy). 

The present decision of the Commu- 
nists, however, was not free, but rather 
“ti. knowledge of necessity.” In France, 
events had already blocked the _ possi- 
bility of Communist domination through 
a coalition government. Today, the 
prospect of the Marshall Plan, the re- 
activization of de Gaulle, and the ex- 
pansion of the anti-Communist bloc, have 
already shut off the legal roads to 
Communist rule. The Communists are 
confronted with a rather grim outlook: 
if de Gaulle takes power, he is certain 
to crush them., They must, therefore, 


' either stand by and be doomed to slow 


disaster, or be prepared to use “other 
means”—illegal means, force. Their po- 
sition is not unlike that of Hitler fol- 
lowing the November, 1932, German 
election, when his support was shown to 
have passed its peak, and when he had 
to choose between slow disintegration 
and a bold drive for power. 


We arrive, then, at the precise hy- 
pothesis: 

5. The Communists expect a show- 
down, and civil war, in France and Italy 
soon—within, say, the next year, or 
sooner. 

It is hard to see how else the Bureau 
can make sense. From the point of 
view of the older, primarily legal, coa- 
lition tactic, the existence of the Bureau 
could only handicap the French and 
Italian parties. The Bureau and its line 
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now cut the Communists off from any 
chance for broad alliances with other 
groups; and at the same time pro- 
vide a valuable propaganda weapon for 
the anti-Communists. But if the open 
struggle for power lies immediately 
ahead, it is necessary to shake off the 
laggards and weaklings, and accept 
public responsibility for full leadership. 


But Communist success in an open 
struggle for power is. very far from 
sure. The Communist reasoning must 
be: (a) the struggle cannot be post- 
poned much longer; (b) better that 
Western Europe should perish, and its 
Communist parties along with it, than 
that it should be reconstructed and 
made to function again on an anti- 
Communist foundation. 


* * * 


¥ 
4F this last hypothesis. (No. 5) is cor- 
rect, it further follows: 


6. The Communists are prepared to 
run the risk of a new general war. It 
is obvious that civil war, or any sort 
of Communist coup, in France and Italy 
might easily spread into general war, 
even without the probability, which 
could hardly be left out of account, 
of Anglo-American intervention. Quite 
apart from Italy and France, the pro- 
vocative quality of all recent Communist 
acts and speeches, unprecedented in 
diplomatic history, by itself shows their 
readiness to risk war. 


How can the Communists take this 
risk? The first answer, I think, is that 
they believe effective United States 
action to be paralyzed at least through 
the 1948 Presidential election; and that 
they expect the paralysis to continue 
thereafter through the beginning of a 
major economic depression in America. 

Nevertheless, their tactic must allow 
for the chance that the United States, 
faced with the imminent loss of all 
Europe, will act, and that action will 
lead to war; or that war may start 
inadvertently, without deliberate de- 
cision. 

They cannot rely solely on political 
superiority to win a general war. It 
would therefore seem that they must 
have material means which they con- 
sider adequate, and which they are pre- 
pared to use. With what we know of 
Soviet technology, I cannot believe, as 
many person thought after Vishinsky’s 
speech, that they yet have atomic 
weapons. It seems more likely that they 
have perfected the means for “biological 
warfare.” These weapons depend upon 
a branch of science in which the Soviet 
Union has been relatively strong, their 
production is a comparatively simple 
technical and industrial problem, and, 
unlike atomic weapons, they can easily 
be spread by a network of internal 
agerts. 


I present this summary analysis not 
dogmatically, but as a set of hypotheses. 
Because the truth in this case is of 
supreme importance, I hope that others 
will examine and criticize these tenta- 
tive conclusions. If Communism is not 
to win another, perhaps decisive, victory, 
we must see in advance. 
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THE BYRNES MEMOIRS 


Reviewed by DAVID J. DALLIN 
SPEAKING FRANKLY. By James F. Byrnes. Harper & Bros., New York and 


London, 1947. 324 pp. $3.50. 


the Yalta Conference and in Washington deliberations on foreign affairs. -Then, 


Bu James F. Byrnes was appointed Secretary of State, he took part in 


for a period of about eighteen months, he served as the head of the State De- 
partment. ‘Thus, his book is a record of American foreign policy during two years— 
1945 and 1946. It is a history of international affairs in the crucial months when 
the war was ending and the first problems of postwar settlements had to be met. 
in the main, it is the story of Russo-American relations, since the Russian issue 


was rapidly acquiring primordial im- 
portance in the period of Mr. Byrnes’ 
secretaryship. 

Mr. Byrnes, as seems obvious from 
this book, was always one step ahead of 
the American public in foreign affairs. 
He often saw the coming problems and 
antagonisms before public opinion had 

- realized their imminence. The difficulties 

in reaching agreement were more obvi- 
ous to him than to many another ob- 
server, expert, and politician. But he 
was never more than one step ahead. 
Only gradually and slowly did he veer 
from the pro-Soviet illusions of searly 
1945 to the toughness and realism of 
1947. o 

Disorientation and oscillations dom- 
inated the foreign policy of the United 
States. There was a great deal of un- 
certainty, some improvization—and the 
author does not spare us the details 
showing these weaknesses and disagree- 
ments, often sheer ignorance, as con- 
trasted with the consistency and great 
experience of the Soviet leadership in 
their dealings with the Allies. The Sec- 
retary of State, for instance, did not 
know that according to previous agree- 
ments the Kurile Islands were to be 
annexed by Russia; he learned about it 
from Stalin’s speech after V-J Day. As 
the new Secretary of State he ac- 
companied President Truman te the 
Potsdam Conference, and the reader 
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cannot help seeing this new team strug- 
gling against heavy odds, often lost, 
trying to continue the Roosevelt policy 
despite a completely altered inter- 


national situation. Mr. Byrnes tells us. 


about his apprehensions with regard to 
the Soviet Union’s entry in the Pacific 
war; but President Truman continued 
the plan iaid down by his predecessor. 
The author here reveals for the first 
time the letter written by Truman to 
Stalin, at the latter’s suggestion, invit- 
ing the Soviet Union to join the ‘Allies 
in the Far Eastern war. 

* ~ ~ 


Ar the London Conference of 1945, 
Ernest Bevin played a more important 
role than Mr. Byrnes; all their efforts 
on behalf of Rumania’s and Bulgaria’s 
independence were frustrated, and in 
Mr. Byrnes’ account the Western diplo- 
mats do not stand out as successful 
negotiators. Then came another diplo- 
matic improvization: “It was Thanks- 
giving Day,” Mr. Byrnes writes, “and 
I was alone in my office, taking advant- 
age of the holiday quiet to think over 
several problems. Suddenly I recalled 
that at Yalta it had been agreed that 
the three Foreign Ministers should meet 
every three months.” The upshot of 
this sudden thought was the Moscow 
Conference of December, 1945. A con- 
siderable number of decisions were 
adopted there; in the light of later de- 
velopments their value appears to have 
been dubious at best. 

Mr. Byrnes’ book contains also inter- 
esting details about the events im- 
mediately preceding the war. From the 
secret files of the State Department, 
Mr. Byrnes tells the story of Soviet- 
German negotiations in August, 1939, 
which led to the Stalin-Hitler Pact. He 
refers to the interesting but secret re- 
ports by Gustav Hilger, Councelor of 
the German Embassy in Moscow, who 
acted as an interpreter during the 
negotiations; this report, Mr. Byrnes 


states, “is from notes made at a time 
when Hilger could have no motive to 
make them false,’/—which means that 
they were written after the war. Ac- 
cording to this report, negotiations be- 
gan on August 15, 1939 (this is contra- 
dicted by other sources, but the preced- 
ing negotiations were evidently unknown 
to Herr Hilger). On the 23rd, the 
agreements were signed. “The speed 
with which they were reached impresses 
me,” Mr. Byrnes comments, “because [ 
spent 15 pfonths trying to get Soviet 
agreement to five treaties of lesser 
importance.” 

Likewise from secret documents, the 
former Secretary tells the story of 
Molotov’s negotiations in Berlin in 
November, 1940, concerning Russia’s 
final adherence to the Axis. Ribbentrop 
gave Molotov the draft agreement and 
two secret protocols. One of these 
mapped out the division of the world 
among the four partners. The Soviet 
Union was to obtain all the territory 
to the south of the USSR in the direc- 
tion of the Indian Ocean. Molotov did 
not refuse but took the drafts with him 
to Moscow and two weeks later, on 
November 25, handed the Germans his 
reply, consisting of four conditions for 
Russia’s adherence to the Axis. They 
concerned Finland, the Dardanelles, 
North Sakhalin; as for the prospective 
Soviet sphere of influence, he wanted a 
clear statement that it would include 
Iran. Hitler gave him no reply; in Mr. 
Byrnes’ opinion, it was during these 
negotiations that Hitler decided to make 
war on Russia. 

Mr. Byrnes’ book is factual and con- 
tains such a multitude of information 
as no other book has been able to offer 
in the postwar years. It is unquestion- 
ably one of the most important records 
of the history of our times. 
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Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF AMERICA and CHART FOR ROUGH WATER. By 
Waldo Frank. New York: Dueil Sloan & Pierce. $500. 


temporary classics” as this publisher has done, but in the case of these two 


N=: only is it difficult and something of a contradiction to label books “con- 


works by Waldo Frank there is an added difficulty as these books fit into no 
neat classification. Chart for Rough Water is The Re-Discovery of America brought 


ap to date at the outbreak of the war in 1939. 


But the re-issue of the earlier and basic 


work, published more than fifteen years ago, is a test for the kind of book Frank wrote. 
It does not pretend to be a work of art or philosophy; it is not quite a history, cultural 
or eventual, but does seem to fit into a rather dubious category: the work on what’s 


wrong with the world. 
This is not to speak of the work in- 
vidiously, but merely to indicate an 


additional handicap; for if it is that 
sort of book, it is of necessity, more than 
any other serious work—unless we «.c- 
cept it as religious doctrine—time ridden. 
And if the book today does not manage 
the brilliance it once had for us, it does 
have a special kind of irritation that is 
provocative, even if at bottom one hears 
most of the time, during the argument 
and passionate presentation, the special 
dragging noises of programmatic plead- 
ing. At least one is forced to think of 
why one beg'ns to feel a dissent; and 
that in the wild rush and sweep of the 
Frankian wind, 

Waldo Frank’s major thesis is the 
amergence of modern atomized -man 
from the “medieval synthesis.” The world 
of Dante and Aquinas had been an or- 
dered world, a cosmogony in which the 
earth was flat and fixed—the Ptolemaic 
world, the hierarchal Catholic state be- 
fore disestablishment, laid out in a 
series of straight lines, the line above 
shorter at both ends than the line below 
—the Gothic spire with its pinnacle lost 
in infinity. As the spire was a unity 


thrust into the heavens, so too, was the 
soul of feudal man. It was at rest, part 
of an established Whole, but, unfortu- 
nately, it was complex too, mixed, con- 
taining the seeds of restlessness and 
willfulness that was to create the cult of 
Power and the Machine, exalt man above 
God, produce modern science and athe- 
ism. Now Frank constructs his triad. 
His thesis is “the eternal in man”; his 
antithesis is, of course, a reaction from 
the thesis: not a concern with man’s 
partnership in the Whole, but a preoc- 
cupation with mundane comforts and 
the soulless machine that ignores ‘the 
fact that “all the fur coats and ice 
cubes in the world” will not create hu- 
man happiness. The synthesis consists 
of merging the mundane values of phy- 
sical well-being with the salvation im- 
pulse and grace of the direct intuition fo 
Wholeness (holiness) and playing over 
all, “as generalizing instrument and 
control,” the human reason... 

The basis for the creation of Whole 
men is in Spinoza: actio sub specie 
aeternitatis. This, Frank tells us, “is 
a concept so revolutionary that not yet 
has the world understood it.” And when 
it does we shall have the society of the 


Slight Unease 


synthesis, ... Now this is all very well 
and certainly it would be difficult to 
dispute that the world would be consider- 
ably improve if it were to adopt Spin- 
oza’s metaphysic of living and acting 
under the aspect of eternity. But Spin- 
oza considered such a spiritual condition 
to be the task of the isolated saint and 
though Waldo Frank includes in his 
book a series of deep-breathing exercises 
and spiritual resolves to render the sub 
specie aeternitatis general, Spinoza in- 
dicates its difficulty. “It must indeed be 
difficult since it is so seldom discovered; 
for if salvation lay ready to hand and 
could be discovered without great labor, 
how could it be possible that it should be 
neglected by everybody? But all noble 
things are as difficult as they are rare.” 
’ And now we come to the source of our 


* irritation and slight feeling of unease 


with Frank’s book. We feel that Frank 
is a kind of utopian; not that his goals 
are not to be desired, but they are so re- 
mote that the book must be considered 
not as program but as a work of insight 
and philosophic depth (but Frank slaps 
it all on the table as program, hence 
the irritation). We feel that there is an 
air of infantility about the book, a kind 
of spiritualized gospel of social progress 
that one finds in writers like Olive Shrei- 
ner and Edward Bellamy, the defectively 
sententious outlook of the immature. 
Did Frank really write these two books 
to prove that the “solution” (if there 
can be such a thing) to the ills of 
society is a universal accession of saint- 
hood? 

Not that this product is totally un- 
attractive. Some of Frank’s insights are 
extremely acute. His discussion of Sten- 


dhal’s Julien Sorel, a harbinger of the 
modern division of head and heart, his 
contrast of Dante and Cervantes, one 
treading quietly and beautifully the road 
to Paradise, the other creating out of 
hopeless alienation the knight of _he 
rueful countenance who is absurd be- 
cause he cannot go back; his discussion 
of the tragic imitativeness of modern 
women in a world dominated by the 
active and shallow male; his insight into 
the American culture of newspaper, 
magazine and movie—these are all per- 
ceptive and correct enough. His dis- 
cussions of poetry do not come off so 
well, for like most ideologues he is busy 
with an @ priori cleaver, in his case 
hacking away at those who do not write 
from an awareness of the “Whole.” He 
praises atimbaud and Crane for their 
“apocalyptic” visions—but T. S. Eliot 
Frank brackets with Irving Berlin be- 
cause the poetry of one and the songs 
of the other are “nostalgic. . . and 
feeble. . . Aesthetically and culturally, 
there is little to choose between the 
best of Berlin and ‘Prufrock’ or ‘The 
Wasteland.’” We remember seeing such 
critical assertions before. The zealots 
of progress who were not as “synthetic” 
as Waldo Frank conducted their critical 
business with similar exercisms. 
Though it is certain that the poet and 
historian, like all of us, are infected by 
the same culture and both inhabit the 
bottom of the same ditch, it is not easy 
te accept Frank’s confusion of genres. 
Again the irritation. The politico-poetic 
amalgam is not any more satisfactory 
and seems as flatulent, despite the best 
of intentions (perhaps they are too 
good), as the previous synthesis. 
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“new crisis.” The “crisis” in fact is hardly a new one, but represents merely the 











Art and the Defense of Art 


By Julien Steinberg 


- 


Ti publishing industry has of late been publicly wailing the emergence of a 


intensification of an older and more dire crisis, one that has never noticeably 


perturbed the book entrepreneurs. In present form, it grows out of the squeeze between 
increasing publishing costs and diminishing edition profits. Even “best sellers” have 
temporarily become precarious projects. Books, viewed as they are by the publishers 
primarily as commoditis, are—if book company statistics are to be believed—being 
unusually responsive in profit terms to price fluctuations because of the difficulties 


in maintaining a book market with a 
heightened retail price line—this in 
spite of already raised prices, inferior 
paper stocks, etc. The older problem 
springs from the fact that the publish- 
ing industry—like all industries—is pre- 
dicated to the largest profit possible, 
and consequently those volumes that will 
bring the largest return are most con- 
centrated upon, or published and pushed 
most assiduously. Ignoring the present 
paper shortage, rising distribution and 
producing costs, and the like, sooner or 
later the “worst sellers’? would probably 
face publishing extinction—at least as 
regards the big companies. For not 
only is there the loss that comes from 
small sales, but the considerably larger 
loss that comes from the absence of 
vast potential sales if other more popu- 
Jar volumes had been published instead. 
The luxury of publishing one or two 
“prestige” volumes a season is becoming 
more expensive. And, incidentally, the 
non-commercial and critical value, as 
the trend works also inversely, of the 
“prestige” is also diminishing. (At pres- 
ent, the higher price picture, agd other 
production and distribution disturbances, 
have created—the publishers tell us— 
a grave crisis.) The ultimate has been 
achieved—for the moment—not only do 
the “worst sellers” fail to make money 
but so do the “best sellers.” 


The Arts in the Aristocracy. In dis- 
cussing the American cultivation of the 
arts, De Tocqueville felt obliged to re- 
late it to earlier phases in societies of 
aristocratic structure. He cites the fact 
that in an age of privilege art is not an 
area to be entered voluntarily. “Even 
when productive industry is free, the 
fixed character that belongs to aristo- 
cratic nations gradually segregates all 
the persons who practice the same art 
till they form a distinct class, always 
composed of the same families, whose 
members are all known to each other 
and among whom a public opinion of 
their own and a species of corporate 
pride soon spring up. In a class or 
guild of this kind each artisan has not 
only his fortune to make, but his repu- 
tation to preserve. He is not exclusively 
swayed by his own interest or even by 
that of his customer, but by that of the 
body to which he belongs; and the in- 
terest of that body is that each artisan 
should produce the best possible work- 
manship. In aristocratic ages the object 
of the arts is therefore to manufacture 
as well as possible, not with the greatest 
speed or at the lowest cost.” 


“Destruction of the Social Tie.” How- 
ever, when the profession’s excluding 
rigidities are removed, when practi- 
tioners become strangers and the field is 
in flux “the social tie is destroyed, and 
each workman, standing alone, endeavors 
simply to gain the most money at the 
least cost. The will of the customer is 
the his only limit.” But this transfor- 
mation has also taken place in the cus- 
tomer. With the break-up of the aris- 
tocracy, art as an essential non-essen- 
tial, with perfection as its only justifi- 
cation or goal, gives way to art as 
utility. “In democracies there is always 
a multitude of persons whose wants are 
above their means and who are very 
willing to take up with imperfect satis- 
faction rather than abandon the object 
of their desires altogether.“ The artist, 
according to DeTocqueville—or rather 
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the new artisan—has two main ways of 
adjusting himself to the new art market. 
Either he can discover some new way of 
producing the same goods more quickly 
—and thus lowering the price, or, he 
can manufacture more of lowered value 
without wholly making the product unfit 
as a commodity. “When none but the 
wealthy had watches, they were almost 
all very good ones; few are now made 
that are worth much, but everyone has 
one in his pocket.” 


Part of the problem emerges from the 
fact that serious art fails wholly to dis- 
appear. “In this rivalry of every kind 
of industry, in the midst of this immense 
competition and these countless experi- 
ments, some excellent workmen are 
formed who reach the utmost limits of 
their craft. But they rarely have an 
opportunity of showng what they can 
do; they are scrupulously sparing of 
their powers; they remain in a state of 
accomplished mediocrity, which judges 
itself, and, though well able to shoot 
beyond the mark before it, aims only 
at what it hits.... 


“Imitation diamonds are now made 
which may easily be mistaken for real 
ones;as soon as the art of fabricating 
false diamonds becomes so perfect that 
they cannot be distinguished from real 
ones, it is probable that both will be 
abandoned and become mere _ pebbles 
again.” So with the artistic jeweler— 
and his vanishing knowledge of authen- 
ticity—and the arts themselves. What 
of the artisan? “He need not be admired; 
it is enough that he is liked.” The cus- 
tomer? “The public frequently treats 
authors as kings do their courtiers; 
they enrich and despise them. What 
more is needed by the venal souls who 
are born in courts or are worthy to live 
there.” 

The Philistine as Liberator. What De 
Tocqueville illuminated so long ago is 
now known. How well it is known merely 
testifies to the validity of his indictment 
and to our plight. Most disturbing is a 
more recent—but inevitable phenomenon 
—and that is the full-blown emergence 
of the philistine as liberator. For it is 
one of the tragedies of long-lived despot- 
ism that rebels within its structures 
will fight it with the utilization of des- 
potic standards. How tragic is the 
“palace revolution” or the circulation of 
despots. So with artistic philistinism. 
The philistines too frequently form the 
standard bearers of the new opposition. 
When these new warriors, in full sin- 
cerity and with a belief in their right- 
eousness and devotion to art advance, 
when epigonism becomes revolt, then 
the possibilities for genuine restoration 


of the purposes and place of art begin 
the trek to the final remoteness. 

A most. disheartening sample of this 
phenomenon appeared in a recent issue 
of the literary section of The Nation, 
Entitled “Books and Bookkeeping In 
America,” by Martin Gumpert, its in- 
tent was a forthright blow in favor of 
serious art. Its result was the achieve- 
ment of a caricature of the case for 
art that can only succeed in advancing 
the movement towards degradation of 
the arts. Speaking of the fact that “no 
sane publisher would dare to publish 
books which ‘were not sure to sell at 
least 10,000 copies or have a good chance 
of being taken by a book club or sold 
to the movies,” the liberator states: “It 
is a situation that could attually en- 
danger the development of American 
literature.” At the start, Gumpert has 
already—like the publishers—recognized 
a problem that “could” endanger Amer- 
ican literature. The fact that this prob- 
lem has arisen demonstrates how much 
American literature to date has been 
more than “endangered.” But the Jibera- 
tor is worried: “For the development of 
any national literature is mainly de- 
pendent upon books which sell Jess than 
10,000 and are not even looked at by 
movie scouts.” Some of these “worst 
sellers”’—by no means all—represent a 
hope for a national literature and hardly 
the basis for its development, for they 
represent—and have represented—an 
oasis for art in which to seek succor. 
The plight of art now is the threat of 
extinction, not a failure to serve as a 
mainspring. This kind of grave-com- 
placent psuedo-criticism has much in 
common with some who lament the 
plight of the “little magazines” for— 
they ask—have these magazines not 
served as a healthy force in American 
literature: specifically, have they not 
produced obscure authors who later 
gained recognition in the slicks? And, 
indeed, Gumpert’s next comment is: 
“Moreover, the absence of flourishing 
‘experimental’ literature would even- 
tually affect the supply of best-sellers.” 
There you have it. At the point at which 
art ceases to ve art, this liberator sees 
its fruition. 


On Unabridged Culture. The liberator 
tells a story. “When I came to this 
country in 1936, I tried to fiind out 
why there were no cheap books, books 
selling for twenty-five and fifty cents. 
Everyone explained to me that book- 
sellers would not order them and 
readers would not buy them. Shortly 
afterward the million-dollar market in 
pocket books developed.” Shades of De 
Tocqueville. The dissemination, in large 
part, of illiteracy and standarized know- 
nothingism is again evidence of the good, 
according to Gumpert, that can be per- 
formed in the arts. Any careful ob- 
server of pocket-book trends, of the 
initial small number of good titles 
(mostly Penguin and Pelican) and the 
inexorable increase in pulp-romances as 
literature entered the era of the his- 
torical bosom, the detective novels of 
senseless violence, the unobtrusive 
pocket-book dictionary (almost a symbol 
of the market relation of words of litera- 
ture) and the other literary and subway 
and bedroom companions with their few 
demands, can only lose heart at this de- 
velopment, and its already indicated 
trends for the future. And to the emas- 
culation of selectivity, in some cases, 
add the emasculation of, the emascula- 
tion (“this mystery is abridged to speed 
up reading.”) 

Bibliomania. Some central problems 
as Mr. Gumpert sees them: “The 
average bookseller does not like books 
—and is therefore predestined for bad 
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business, like the doctor who does not 
jike people.” In an age of commodity- 
selling, who is the seller that must like 
the commodity? The emphasis is on the 
selling not on the commodity. As Ber- 
trand Russell has stated, when a man ig 
financially successful, his prestige rests 
on the fact of his amassed wealth, not 
on what he has sold to gain it. Tooth- 
paste, steel, syringes—or books! But 
this is hardly the problem, but a reflec- 
tion of the problem. So with Gumpert’s 
other epiphenomena. In America, he is 
shocked by the fact that he sees so few 
books in apartments of “intelligent and 
cultured people” (in Europe “500 to 
1,000 books”; in America, no more than 
“50 to 100 books”). He reports: “There 
isn’t a self-respecting family in Europe 
which does not own sets of classical 
writers and the collected works of out- 
standing contemporary authors.” Can it 
be that Gumpert is incapable of recog- 
nizing that in an era of artistic plight, 
ostentatious display of wnabridged cul- 
ture, in fact, unopened, uncut and une 
read complete sets is merely gaudy evie 
dence of the seriousness of the problem 
of literature as ostentation. 


Real Estate and Literature. Mr. Gump- 
ert makes a concession. “Of course, there 
is not much room for books in this coun- 
try. The bookseller says that he cannot 
stock more books because rents are too 
high, The city apartment dweller can- 
not buy more books because he has no 
place to put them—the average booke 
club subscriber has reached the maxi« 
mum capacity of his bookcases in about 
ten years.” This is like saying that 
there is no cultivation of serious musi¢ 
in America because of shortage of cabi- 
net space—or a lack of wall space for 
art objects. And his solution is at the 
same level. “But in most apartments, 
nevertheless, there is room for more 
bookcases (so that is not the problem, 
Mr. Gumpert, is it?)—and to me one of 
the curious things about this standard- 
ized country is the lack of standardized, 
inexpensive, and well-built bookcases.” 
To the standardized titles, complete sets, 
now add “standardized” bookcases. Q. E. 
D. 


The rest of this case for liberation is 
even more distressing. “There is no 
reason why the collecting of books—not 
by twos and threes, or even dozens, but 
by hundreds—should not be as wides 
spread as the collection of stamps.” Thug 
this monomania for books—any books. He 
later speaks of the need for “performing 
a service for American literature by 
stimulating and developing a love for 
beautiful books.” He speaks of two edi- 
tions, one being cheap paper-bound 
copies for the casual reader, and “special 
editions of the same book on exquisite 
paper for the collector.” (my italics). 
Again, cheap books, exquisite books, 
beautiful books, complete sets of books, 
when the problem is good books, or 
serious art. 


lt would be pleasant—but erroneous— 
io check Mr. Gumpert off as a special 
kind of unperceptive critic. The fact 
that his article appears as the lead essay 
in The Nation literary section still calls 
for a certain amount of concern—al- 
though hardly a new kind of concern. 
The fact that it was probably taken as 
an enlightened probing of the problem 
by many is significant, if not altogether 
startling. But most significant, it is an 
example of the _ protect-us-from-our- 
friends literature that not only fails to 
discern the plight of contemporary art, 
but that makes any solution of the 
problem more difficult. For this is al- 
ways so when the philistines have as- 
sumed the role of liberator. 
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N inklin 
o Twinkling 
“HOW 1 WONDER.” By Donald Ogden 

Stewart. Directed by Garson Kanin. 

Presented by Ruth Gordon and Gar- 

son Kanin, with Victor Samrock and 

William Fields. At the Hudson 

Theatre. 

Perhaps it is because he’s been in 
Hollywood so long, that Donald. Ogden 
Stewart is impressed by mind. So im- 
presed that, in “How I Wonder”, he 
takes the mind out of Professor Steven- 
gon’s body and gives it a shape of its 
own, to argue with the Professor. Mr. 
Stewart is not, however, favorably im- 
pressed, because he makes mind the 7il- 
Jain of the piece, attacking all the good 
impulses of the Professor, urging only 


compromise and the narrowest self-in- 
terest. What shabby minds some per- 
son: have! 

Apparently the Professoc hasn’t had 
h! mind very long, because it’s only 
after Hiroshima that this “great &s- 
tronomer” discovers the planet earth. 
But, promptly enough thereafter, the 
Prof goes to the rescue of a Negro 
jailed as a thief, whose brother assures 
the learned pedagogue all the man has 
done is try to start a union. 

Head of the still un-unionized firm is 
a man who believes that war is “nec- 
essary.” This monster is also director 
of the university to which the Professor 
might be called as president; naturally, 


although the director is a guest in the 
Stevenson home, Proféssor Stevenson 
shoots barbed insults at him. 

This is not at the behest of the Pro- 
fessor’s spectacled leprechaum Mind; 
but on the suggestion of a prettily posed 
lassie whe brings warning from another 
planet. Foolish persons there, splitting 
atoms, have exploded the whole globe; 
here, lassie Lisa warns, we must not let 
the same thing happen. Why she picks 
the professor to warn is never made 
clear. 

It is sufficiently clear that the double- 
talk of the Professor and his Mind can- 
not cover a dearth of story. The idea is 
not new; the decoration, pretentious. 
The problem of the personal integrity 
of the scholar, and the extent to which 
he should take part in civic concerns, 
receives neither solution nor fresh pre- 
sentation in what is largely an external- 
ized soliloquy of the Professor. While 
his mind does a little mathematics, as 
the play opens, it does not really come 
to grips with the major concerns of the 
evening. Although Lisa from the ex- 
ploded planet tells the Professor to 
hurry, neither she nor his Mind explains 
—hurry to do what? 

The playwright equally fails to come 
to grips with his story. As the Pro- 
fessor, Raymond Massey gives an ear- 
nest performance, but slow to the edge 
of somnolence. Everett Sloane, though 
a bit jerky, makes more of the role of 
his Mind. Pity the whole man couldn't 
be integrated in a play! 
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(Continued from Page Three) 
‘American audience had made its own in- 
ference out of the refusal to answer a 
simple question and bad made a decision. 

That decision fundamentally fulfills 
the purpose of the Congressional inquiry. 
For the “hostile’ witnesses Lawson, 
Trumbo, Bessie and Maltz did more by 
their “Russian” tactics to answer the 
question: Is there or is there not a Com- 
munist propaganda apparatus in the 
motion picture industry? 


- ~ ~ 


Waeruer the hostile witnesses are 
ever found guilty of the charge of con- 
tempt of Congress and serve jail sen- 
tences or not, the purpose of the inquiry 
has been served. The spotlight of public 
inquiry has brought the activities of 
Lawson, Trumbo, Bessie and Maltz into 
the light of day. And in this light they 
must lose their power to do harm against 
democracy, 

Throughout the inquiry it has been 
evident that the Communists are aware 
of the serious threat to them inherent in 
publicity on their activities. One of the 
means they have attempted to use to 
confuse the public mind has been the 
effort to compare this Congressional in- 
quiry to a trial. 

Whoever else it may have confused, 
this effort certainly did not confuse 
Washington correspondents and Wash- 
ingtonians generally who, through close 
experience have long known the dif- 
ference between a trial and a Con- 
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gressional inquiry: The lawyers of the 
Communists certainly know the dif- 
ference. 

Congressional inquiries are based on 
long-existing law and follow a legal and 
traditional procedure. For instance, the 
procedure being followed by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to ex- 
pose the operations of Communists in 
the motion picture industry is precisely 
the procedure which was followed by the 
LaFollette Senatorial Committee in ex- 
posing the procedures of anti-labor em- 
ployers. 

The LaFollette Committee’s inquiries 


resulted finally in the passage of labor” 


legisletion which became the cornerstone 
of labor’s freedom. 

But the Communists have ignored this 
in an attempt to confuse the public into 
believing something which isn’t so... 
that the present inquiry is doing some- 
thing new or wrong or unlawful. 

The attempt, for instance, to repudiate 
and boycott the inquiry is exemplified 
by Lawson’s raving shouts that: “I’m 
not on trial here. This committee is on 
trial before the American people.” 


The effort to paint the inquiry as in- 
competent in law was exemplified by the 
reference of every hostile witness to 
“this unlawful trial,” and the efforts of 
Attornies Robert W. Kenny and J. Bart- 
ley Crum to score the inquiry as “un- 
constitutional” and “illegal.” 

The effort to confuse a Congressional 
inquiry with a trial was exemplified by 





Trial 


the ludicrous motion made by Attorneys 
Kenny and Crum that the Committee 
compel the return of previous witnesses 
so that they could “cross-examine” them, 
which would have been appropriate in a 
courtroom proceeding, but which is not 
appropriate in a Congressional inquiry. 

The difference between a trial and a 
Congressional inquiry is that in a trial 
somebody is either found guilty or ac- 
quitted. In a Congressional inquiry no- 
body is ever found guilty of a crime, or 
acquitted of one. All a Congressional 
inquiry does is to elicit opinions, argu- 
ments, proposals and facts as a basis on 
which to recommend legislation to Con- 
gress. 

In view of this well-known difference, 
the dishonesty of the “hostile” witnesses 
is self-evident. That the American pub- 
lic does not appear to have fallen for the 
tactics of confusion is a reiterated and 
deserved tribute to the commonsense of 
the American people. 

Lenin instructed his followers to 
“utilize the trial as an agitational 
medium.” 

There appears no doubt that this in- 
quiry is being used as an “agitational 
medium” by the hostile witnesses. And 
in the minds of the press and public at 
the hearings, there appears no doubt as 
to the source which has inspired them 
to do so. 

(Next week Oliver Carlson will turn 
the Kleig lights on the investigation of 
Hollywood Communisis by the Thomas 
Committee.) 


ALSO 


KURT SCHUMACHER 
“Will Germany Go Communist?" 


e 
GEORGE SHUSTER 
FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
“The American Press—Free 


or Unfree?" 


ad 
LOY HENDERSON 


“The Political Crisis in Greece" 
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Debs to Be Honored 
At Banquet 


@ A number of prominent labor and 
liberal spokesmen have issued public 
statements in ‘onnection with the 92nd 
anniversary celebration of the birth of 
Eugene Victor Debs, to be held by the 
Social Democratic Federation on Novem- 
ber 16 ‘at the Park Central Hotel. 
Abraham N. Weinberg, manager of local 
299, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL, stated: “There could be 
no greater contrast between personali- 
ties and ideologies than existed between 
Debs and Lenin. Debs represented the 
ideals of a more perfect democracy; 
Lenin personified totalitarianism. If 
Debs were alive today, he would be the 
first to be attacked as a warmonger and 
agent of imperialism, as Bevin, Blum 
and Schumacher have been, by the Bol- 
sheviks. Yet, it is one of the ironies of 
history that this democratic Socialist 
has been appropriated by the American 
Communists, who falsely claim to be con- 
tinuing his traditions just as they claim 
to be advancing the traditions of Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln.” 

Morris Waldman, member of the State 
Committee of the SDF, said: “Eugene 
Debs was the champion of the weary and 
heavy-laden. The leader of the great 
strike of the American Railway Union 
believed that Socialism is the hope of 
mankind and the promise of a better day 
for humanity. His magnetism and per- 
sonality, and the power of his faith, con- 
verted millions to the philosophy of 
Socialism, Debs believed that enlightened 
unionism is the handmaiden of peace, 
plenty, security and socialism. He was 
a great soul.” 

N. M. Minkoff, secretary-treasurer of 
the Joint Board, Dress and Waistmakers 
Union, recalled that Debs once said, 
“Nothing helps the Socialist movement 
so much as an occasional deathblow,” 
and commented that despite many 
“deathblows” democratic Socialism is 
winning in Britain and Western Europe 
and must eventually win even in Russia. 

These spokesmen and many others 
urged attendance at the coming anni- 
versary celebration. 


— LAUGH, TAFT, LAUGH —— 








i] 

| Taft and Mrs. Taft smiled broadty 
| as they marched through a narrow 
lane opened by the crowd of pickets 
| estimated at about 500. The senior 
| Ohio Senator, who spoke on the 
| Taft-Hartley labor law, actually 
broke into a guffaw as pickets sere- 
naded him.—News item. 


What a sense of humor, 

By what strange scenes beguiled. 

While passing through the picket 
lines, 

He broadly smiled. 


By what unfunny business 

The icy phiz is thawed. 

While being roundly booed and 
hissed, $ 

The guy guffawed. 


What a sense of fitness, 

How happy. Holy Smokes! 

He must be one of those who save 
Their tears for jokes. 




















;: —Richard Armour ——— 
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Film News of the Day 











“VARIETY GIRL” HOLDS 
AT PARAMOUNT THEATRE 

“Variety Girl,” Paramount’s mu- 
sical with Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, 
Dorethy Lamour, Alan Ladd, Pau- 
Jette Goddard and a score of other 
stars and featured players, is now 
jn its third week at the New York 
Paramount. 

In person, starting a third week, 
js Charlie Spivak and his orchestra, 
featuring Irene Daye. Sharing 
headline honors ‘with Spivak are 


person are Tip, Tap and Toe. 


“DESERT FURY” AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT . 

“Desert Fury,” Hal Wallis’ new 
Technicolor production, came to 
the screen of the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre, with Lizabeth 
Scott, John Hodiak and Burt Lan- 
easter in the starring roles. With 
the advent of the basketball sea- 
gon, the Brooklyn Paramount’s 
second feature, “Sweet Genevieve,” 
proves itself a timely as well as 
a dramatic musical built around 
scholastic athletics. In this asso- 
ciate feature Jean Porter, Jimmy 
Lydon and Al Donahue and his 
orchestra appear in the leading 
parts. 


' At Brooklyn Paramount 











Lizabeth Scott and Burt Lancaster 
in a scene from Hal Wallis’ 
“Desert Fury.” 
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Under the Direction of 
STOKOWSKI 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 


PIANO SOLOIST 


MYRA HESS 
RIFFES: “‘The White Peacock” 
SIEGMEISTER: Symphony No. ' 
MOZART: Piano Concerto in E Hat 
major (K. 499) 
WAGNER: Wotan’s Farewell and 
Fire Music 
(Steinway) 











LIZABETH JOHN 


SCOTT - HODIAK 


suet LANCASTER 


in HAL WALLIS’ 


“DESERT FURY” 


Coler by TECHNICOLOR 
Co-feature: “SWEET GENEVIEVE”’ 











Me] Torme and Al Bernie. Also in | 


|““FOREVER AMBER” IN 2nd 


~@FOREST FIRE FILMS— 


“THE UNFINISHED DANCE” 
AT CAPITOL THEATRE 


Little Margaret O’Brien, who 
has mastered many dramatic roles 
in her fast-rising career, now fills 
one of the most exacting child 
characterizations ever called for in 
pictures. It is that of ‘“Meg” 
Merlin in “The Unfinished Dance,” 
MGM’s Technicolor drama of the 
ballet world, now at the Capitol 
Theatre. 





WEEK AT THE ROXY 


Darryl F. Zanuck’s presentation 
of “Forever Amber,” produced by 
20th Century-Fox with color by 
Technicolor, is now in its second 
week at the Roxy Theatre. 

The stage show, headlining Veloz 
and Yolanda and Sid Caesar, also 
remains for a second week at the 
Roxy. 


MOVIE STARS PROBE 
AT EMBASSY NEWSREEL 


First films of the destruction of 
Bar Harbor, Maine’s famous sum- 
mer resort, is now being shown in 
the new program at all Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres this week. 

The greatest forest fires in 
Maine’s history ravage tinder-dry 
forests. Villages and towns in the 
path of the blaze are set afire. 
1,500 people trapped in Bar Harbor 
by the holocaust are rescued by 
Navy and fishing ships. 

News of the Nation—VY)«-hing- 
ton, D. C.: Movie stars testify at 


Communists be outlawed. Latest 
Navy films unveil new weapons— 


a ship. Utah: 52 die when burning 
DC6 crashes and explodes against 
mountain side. New York City: 
Half a million persons jam Central 
Park to pay tribute to New York’s 





House probe, and demand that the | 


the first V-2 rocket launched from | 


first home-coming dead. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: President Truman calls 
for a special session of Congress. 
Columbia defeats Army in a thrill- 
| packed game, 21-20, 
| 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS AT 


CARNEGIE HALL 


| 








| Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2, at 
| 3:00 (broadeast over CBS). Con- 
| ductor, Leopold Stokowski. Soloist, 


Myra Hess, pianist. “The White 
| Peacock,” Griffes; Symphony No. 





at the Embassy 


1, Siegmeister; Piano Concerto in 
E-flat (K. 449), Mozart (first time 
by the Society) ;, Wotan’s Farewell 
to Brunnhilde and Magic Fire Mus 
sic, Wagner, 

Thursday evening, Nov. 6, at 
8:45, and Friday afternoon, Nov. 
7, at 2:30. Conductor, Charles 
Muench. Suite from “Dardanus,” 
Rameau; Symphony No. 2 for 
Strings, Honegger (first perform- 
ance in New York); Suite in F 
major, Opus :33, Roussel; Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E minor, Brahms. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


| All trade anions and fra- 
ternal organizations are _ fre- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- | 
nard Feinman, Manager of the! 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
ronquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Theatrica) Department, 7 East |) 
Sth Street, New York City. ||| 
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“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN" 


52nd STREET W. of B’‘WAY CIrcle 5 - 5226 
ALVIN THEATRE, Evenings at 8:30 Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 

















CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





54th Street and 6th Ave. - CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30, 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
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storring 40 TOP HOLLYWOOD <@7 
in Person 


SPIVAK And Orch. 
featuring TOMMY MERCER + IRENE DAYE + BOBBY RICKEY - RUSTY NICHOLS 


DON BAKER at the Organ 


POARANOGN Teo. 


Midnight 


Foeture Nigirt 


















Doors 
Open 
10 A.M. 


B’way & 
Sist St. 


CAPITOL 


M-G-M’s New and Different 
TECHNICOLOR Musical! 


FINISHED 
UNF NCE 


MARGARET O'BRIEN 
-CYD CHARISSE + KARIN BOOTH 
sand introducing DANNY THOMAS 














IN PERSON 


M-G-M’s Young Sin 


JANE POWELI” 


BUCK « BUBBLES 


3 CHESTERFIELDS 
Extra Added Attract 


FIELDS & ORCH 







SHEP 












STARS BLAST “REDS” } 


GREAT BAR HARBOR FIRE 
COLUMBIA DEFEATS ARMY 21-20 


K cy ] NEWSREEL 42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
MBASSY 


THEATRES ‘4h St. & B'’way - 72nd St. & B'way 





50th St., Radio City - Broad St., Newark 








® «RORY CALHOUN: LOIS MAXWELL ... penny eowaros. Hatay Oavenooat 
o. oveaes » PETER GODFREY 
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rep Weems © 
co ht oe SU iam sViied © 
«© AND HIS CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 
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“Magnificent Entertainment From Start to Finish! 
A ‘MUST’*” 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


“FOREVER AMBER’ 


TECHNICOLOR 


20th CENTURY-FOX 











Directed by Produced by 


OTTO PREMINGER * WILLIAM PERLBERG 








Gala Roxy Stage Revue! 
VELOZ and YOLANDA 
Extra! 

Sid Caesar 
DOORS OPEN , “ee 


poors OFN ROX Y 


Extra Late Feature 12:30 A. M. Every Night 
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7th Avenue and 50th Street 
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To the Editor 


The Baltic DP University 


From KAAREL R. PUSTA, SR. 
B EFORE me is an appeal in behalf of an institution known as the Baltic University 


in Pinneberg, British Zone, Germany. 


It was issued and mailed in June, 1947, 


but mail service for DPs apparently is slow. Therefore, it is possible that at 
this very moment the former Baltic University at Hamburg, reduced by the occupation 
authorities to the rank of Study Centre at Pinneberg, is already in liquidation. It 


deserved a much better lot. 


The war and its aftermath have forced about 250,000 Estonians, Latvians and 


Lithuanians to leave their Soviet occupied countries. 


university professors and about 3,000 
students have been scattered in the 
American and British occupied areas of 
Germany. In July, 1945, a project was 
initiated by a group of Latvian pro- 
fessors and soon after joined by Lithu- 
anians and Estonians, in order to con- 
tinue the scientific and educational work 
so suddenly interrupted by the war. A 
preliminary registration in the DP 
camps of western Germany yielded by 
November, 1945, about 2,700 qualified 
applicants for study and over 200 pro- 
fessors willing to join in the plan. 
Thanks to the goodwill and assistance 
of the British authorities, Baltic uni- 
versity courses could start in January, 
1946, with a thousand students and 120 
persons on the teaching staff. Only lack 
of living accommodations in Hamburg 
impeded organization on a_ broader 
scale: half of the professors and the 
greatest part of the students had to be 
left outside of the University camp. 


No other academic institution is 
known to have been launched in less 
favorable conditions. There was no 
scientific library, no laboratories, no ad- 
equate equipment and instruments; not 
even text-books, copy-books or pencils. 
Neither had the University a single 
cent at its disposal, and the Appeal 
rightly emphasizes that the Baltic DP 
University has been the least expensive 
undertaking in the modern history of 
academic development. The members of 
the teaching staff and the students lived 
in the same barracks, professors occu- 
pying about 8.4 sq. yards and students 
4.8 sq. yards per head, and shared the 
same food rations—1,500 calories a day. 
Professors not only worked for almost 
a year without salaries or other remun- 
eration, but they gave of their own 
means, so that now many of them are 
pauperized. 








From this number hundreds of 





Nevertheless, the University may be 
regarded as a successful undertaking. 
“By comparison with other develop- 
ments it remains unique and superior” 
wrote a former UNRRA Welfare Of- 
ficer at the Baltic University. Thanks 
to the donations from abroad, especially 
from Sweden and the United States, the 
University had, in June, a modest yet 
selected library of its own; laboratories 
and various scientific institutions were 
established. The professors from the 
national universities, who taught also at 
the universities of Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, Vienna, Berlin, Harvard and 
Toulouse, continued their researches in 
all fields of science, so that the Uni- 
versity may be also regarded as a Baltic 
Institute for Scientific Research. Over 
forty special studies .in German and 
Engiish languages were printed and 
eighty mimeographed text-books were 
published. The students worked with 
greater diligence than they ever did 
in their home universities. The atmos- 
phere of mutual relations had been fully 
harmonious; therefore the University 
may be justly considered as an im- 
pressive example of true international 
collaboration. 


However, the University was put un- 
der a cloud by some outside authorities. 
Its new statutes, which were to be en- 
acted in October, seem to aim simply 
at the liquidation of the University and 
its transformation into a preparatory 
“Study Centre” for the German uni- 
versities. According to the new regula- 
tion, the students must ‘be under 24 
years of age and shall not remain in 
the Centre more than one year; the 
number of professors is limited to one 
for fifteen students. All the present 
pupils have to quit the University cam- 
pus and are to be dispersed in the gen- 


eral DP camps, which means interrup- 
tion of their work. Since the contingent 
of DP students in the German uni- 
versities is about one hundred a year, 
very few of the Baltic students, will be 
eligible. In addition, there seems to be 
no reason why the Baltic students should 
waste their time in the “Centre” since 
all who are eligible may apply directly 
to the German universities. About 1,000 
young men are refused the possibility 
of completing their studies after two 
years of strenuous work under most 
difficult conditions. 

The end of the Baltic University, 
which has accomplished so much in a 
short time with so little, and which is 
today the only free scientific institution 
of the three Baltic nations, will be a 
severe blow to a fine undertaking, which 
is in full accordance with the aims pro- 
claimed in the charter of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Was not UNESCO 
created for the purpose of “democratic 
re-education” and collaboration among 
the nations through education, science, 
and culture? 

According to World Student Relief 
there were, in the summer of 1946, 
1,765 Baltic students in the Amer- 
ican zone, 1,424 in the British, and 
556 in the French zone of Ger- 
many. They have been educated in 
their countries in the best democratic 
principles, and the Baltic University at 
Hamburg-Pinneberg had been intended 
for the completion of their education. 
Why must they be denied this oppor- 
tunity? Why should the most unique 
international university created since 
the war, be closed just now, before the 
1948 program will be adopted at the 
second general conference of UNESCO 
in Mexico City in November? How could 
UNESCO widen the area of free com- 
munication and provide for international 
educational reconstruction, when good- 
will undertakings like the Baltic DP 
University are not only neglected but 
suppressed, after two years of success- 
ful activities, by whim of some obscure 
official? 

The great popular interest shown in 
this country for UNESCO and its 
endeavor, may enable us to advocate the 
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ON STRAW P 
(Continued from Page Three) 
1945. But only 3,000,000 tons were 
baled, though 10,00,000 were used on 
farms for various purposes or sold for 


“uch use. Also, 13,000,000 were cut by 


; 


binder, and most of it was blown into 
stacks. About 21,000,000 tons of straw 
remained as uncut stubble standing in 
fields after combine harvesting—some 
of it being used later as stubble mulch, 
or plowed under to increase fertility. 
How much straw was burned and wasted 
no one knows. 

But straw is a great national resource 
of enormous value. The immediate 
problem is to collect it and also to find 
new uses for it. The size and weight of 
bales the paper mills prefer is already 
known. Th e bales should be wired, not 
twine-tied. The chaff in the straw should 
be under 5 percent and the height of 
field stubble after cutting or mowing 


nmin SAVE T HI S DATES ini 


A SPECIAL PERFORMANCE OF 


"MADAME BUTTERFLY" 


with a galaxy of internationally famous stars and full cast and orchestra of the 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
will be given on 
Sunday Evening, February 22 (Washington’s Birthday) 
for the benefit of 
The Rand School Scholarship Fund 


THE RAND SCHOOL WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 
5 East 15th Street - New York 3, N. Y. 
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should not exceed 3 inches. The straw 
should be collected as soon after the 
grain is harvested as possible, for its 
moisture is then low, and. that prevents 
fermentation and decompisition. 

The paper industries, farm-equipment 
manufacturers, book, magazine, and 
newspaper publishers, agricultural re- 
search workers, and even those who write 
letters home for money should get to- 
gether and work cooperatively to solve 
the problem of straw collection. 

Straw makes excellent paper. Thus 
a great new resource will open to re- 
place woodpulp, if we are so unwise as 
to permit the forests to totter along to 
complete destryction. The problem of 
economically collecting straw must be 
solved, even if it is to survive for the 
paper-making uses to which it is now 
put. But the matter is of vital concern 
to the entire paper industry and to you 
and me as users of paper. That straw 
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Tel., AL 4-3094-5-6 
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simply must be collected, baled and 
shipped to the papermills, a transformed 
waste product. 
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ACT NOW! 


Time is running short 
- Spend an unusual 
evening 


Write or Telephone for Tickets! 
HONORING MEMORY OF 


EUGENE VICTOR 
DEBS 


The proven leader of Socialism 


in the U.S. 


Park Central Hotel 


55th Street and 7th Ave. . N. Y.C. 


Sunday, November 16 
at 6:00 P. M. 


NOTED SPEAKERS 
MUSICAL PROGRAM 


Tickets Selling Fast 
Capacity Limited 
S.D.F. 

7 East 5th St. New York City 
Telephone, AL 4-2620 
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following suggestions made by the Baltie 
scholars in June: 

1. To allow the teaching staff of the 
Baltic University, as acting professors, 
to go with their dependants to the 
United States and let them continue 
collectively their scientific researches in 
the frame of a Baltic Scientific Institu- 
tion. ; 

2. To allow the students of the Baltic 
University to follow their professors, 
eventually on temporary permits. 

3. To let the professors and students 
settle together and continue their work 
in the Baltic University in America. 

The preservation of the Baltic Uni- 
versity would prevent the - intellectual 
forces of the Baltic nations from being 
outrooted and dissipated, which would 
lend support for these nations in their 
struggle for existence. On the other 
hand, the country which would grant 
asylum to this institution would have at 


its disposal select elements among the 


DP’s and refugees—skilled workers of 
high calibre in all branches of science 
and of all professions. 

New York City. 


es 
Csechoslovakhia 
(Continued from Page Seven) 

With two exceptions, all the members 
of the national committee were jailed 
and tortured for weeks. The poor hous- 
ing director had to suffer special tortures 
from a soldier to whom he had refused 
to give an apartment for his rendezvous 
with women. The 15-year old son of 
Caidler was beaten in order to make him 
say that his father had been a member 
of the Nazi party. A father was forced 
to whip his son. Another man had his 
hand burned by candle flame. A Czech 
girl was forced to eat her excrement.... 

In the meantime, the “partisans” 
formed a new national committee. Their 
leader, a certain Charous, opened its first 
meeting with a whip in his hand and 
with the words: “You see, this here is 
our people’s democracy and with this, I 
will rule here.” He ruled for months. 

Complaints lodged with the district 
national committee in Decin did not help. 
Only in March, 1946, when some citizens 
complained to the non-Communist Minis- 
ter of Justice, an investigation was 
started. Charous was arrested, but soon 
released. Finally, the Social Democrats 
brought the affair into the National As- 
sembly, and Mares published the facts 
in the press. 

The Ministry of National Defense 
issued a statement that the case had been 
“brought to its attention” in August, 
1945. In 1947, Capain Dovara was court- 
martialed, demoted, and sentenced to 
only five months in jail. The secretary 
of the Partisan Association stated that 
the self-styled “partisans” of Kamenice 
had never taken part in any partisan 
action or group. But the Communists 
declared that this was a non-political, 
criminal case which had no_ public 
interest. 

In August, 1947, a new Communist 
offensive was started. Day by day, we 
hear of new “conspiracies,” discovered 
by the “revolutionary security organs.” 
The partisans demand a thoroughgoing 
purge of public life, and Premier Gott- 
wald promised to give them weapons. 
As ordinary courts are not “reliable,” a 
new people’s court will try all “seditious” 
cases. The first target of this campaign 
is the Democratic Party of Slovakia 
which got two-thirds of Slovak votes in 
the last free election. But this will 
probably be only the beginning. Develop- 
ments similar to those in Hungary are 
very probable. 

The “minor incidents,” described here 
and almost unnoticed by the world, form 
the background necessary for the under- 
standing of future events. The short 
period of public criticism in Czecho- 
slovakia lifted the veil from the work- 
ings of the best camouflaged Communist 
dictatorship in the world. Knowing what 
is going on behind the walls of this 
Potemkin village, we should not be 
surprised. when the iron curtain comes 
down with a bang sOme day. Then per- 
haps, even Harold Laski may be forced 
to admit that Czechoslovakia is a Soviet 
satellite and a police state. 
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‘BETWEEN ISSUES | 


Informal Letter to Our Readers 


LS 








The Nature The bete noire of journa- 
of “Scoops” lists is the “scoop” phe- 

nomenon. Readers de- 
mand it. Some journalists believe it 
synonymous with good journalism. Every 
editor revels in it because of the result- 
ing publicity—and because of the chance 
to say: “I told you so.” 

There is no single kind of a scoop. The 
most-publicized kind, we have no use for.. 
This news-beat involves getting on the 
stands séme three minutes before your 
eompetitors with something sensational 
and, ephemeral. Being a weekly, we don’t 
eare much for split-second scoops. We 
do care a great about being able to dis- 
cern the trend of what is to eome. This 
calls for intelligence and knowledge. 
After all, what happens does not come 
into existence ex nihilo. While exact pre- 
diction in human events is not possible, 
because there is no cosmic timetable, with 
ea base of experts, specialists, numerous 
top reliable sources, all on tap, and a 
modicum of editorial wisdom and good- 
will (at east towards the truth), 
readers can be adequately prepared for 
what lies ahead, and able to understand 
the major forces, issues, personalities, 
and elements involved. Such analysis 
never relies wholly on Carlyle and his 
coneept of history as a continuity of the 
actions of great men and it raises an 
eyebrow at the polar concept, the monism 
of Engels, that men are only the pawns 
ef times, events, and economic forees.. 


* o *” 


Hew Have In this context, we think 
We Done? Zhe New Léader has come 

off creditably. Often our 
readers have reminded us of what we 
indicated early at a time when most 


news-sources were unaware of the shape 


ef what was coming into being. 

Norman Angell, the Nobel Prize win- 
ner, and internationally-known political 
analyst, pinned a feather in our cap the 
other week. Said Angell: 

“Long before other liberal or progres- 
sive organs had discerned the truth about 
the nature of Soviet policy (or had the 
guts or integrity to speak plainly if they 
did discern it), The New Leader was 
hammering away trying te drive home 
those urgent facts of political life upon 
the facing of which our future peace and 
freedom may depend. And today, every- 
body is saying what The New Leader 
said yesterday—and fer the saying of 
which was kicked plentifully.” 


. * . 


On “Between Rather than give our 
Issues” readers a prospectus 

for the future informal 
letters to appear under the title of 
“Between Issues’’, we hope that they will 
tell us what kind of a column they would 
like, what and whom they would like to 
know about. We are severely pressed for 
space ... and what we do print in 
The New Leader is only’ the smallest 
fraction of the material that we have on 
hand for any issue. And in this letter, we 
would like to tell our readers of some of 
the "behind-the-scenes” happenings that 
we think they will be interested in, There 
will be notes on ovr contributors, and 
their notable activities (if and when), 
follow-ups on articles that have caused 
controversy, comment, ete. Therefore, 
we should like to make this a two-way 
letter. We'll write to you. We hope 
you'll write to us. 


o * * 


Oek in Our readers will remember 
Poland Liston M. Oak’s articles from 

Poland on the recent sham 
elections. Oak told what was happening 
—and did not—like Ralph Ingersoll— 
mince words or apologize for what was 
happening. Oak’s report received wide 
attention and comment. And the echoes 
haven’t stopped yet. London’s Liberty 
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Publications recently reprinted the 
series of articles in a pamphlet, Free and 
Unfettered, which is receiving * wide 
cireulation in England and in Europe. 


* * 


The New Leader In war-torn Europe, 
In Europe The New Leader is 

rapidly inereasing 
its cireulation—despite the difficulties in 
getting copies over, and in arranging 
credit balances.. From Amsterdam, for 
example, we received this week a stand- 
ing order for another 150 copies. Plans 
call for a wide expansion for our cireu- 
lation in Europe—and possibly for sepa- 
rate European editions of The New 
Leader. When and if anything further 
develops, we’ll let you know. 


* * - 


From Melbourne came a 
letter placing an order 
for three subscriptions 
for libraries. We invite readers in Mel- 
bourne to write an tell us how The New 
Leader reads in the land down-under. 
Our campaign to put The New Leader in 
every library in the United States is still 
under way and we invite every sub- 
scriber to make a gift of a year’s sub- 
scription for his local library. We must 
count on our subscribers to act as our 
friends and agents in increasing our 
circulation. 


Libraries as 
News-Stands 


* * ca 


The Cleveland In Cleveland, trade 
Story union fireworks in the 

(10 broke leose re- 
cently. Party-liners in control of the 
Cleveland Union Council (CIO) finally 
wrested council endorsement from the 
Cleveland Union Leader, a hard-hitting 
anti-Communist labor weekly. Some 
weeks ago, before the blow-up, this 
paper reprinted Julien Steinberg’s ar- 
ticle on the proposed UAW-Farm Equip- 
ment Workers Union merger, which was 
later decisively beaten by the Reuther 
forces. The Cleveland Union Leader not 
only reprinted this article—but endorsed 
The New Leader vigorously—advising 
all union officials and’ members to sub- 
scribe in a special editorial, ...Ina 
coming issue, Julien Steinberg will tell 
the story of what happened in Cleveland. 


*” + k 


From New Leader articles keep 
‘A’ to ‘Z’ getting reprinted~and what 

continues to amaze us is the 
wide nature of the publieations reprint- 
ing . .. literally from A te Z. These 
media include the daily press, national 
magazines, labor and business press.... 
Norman Angell’s recent article on the 
political scene in England, for example, 
popped up in The Wall Street Journal. 
.. . Life reprinted the “scoop” tran- 
script we published on the telephone 
conversation between Jan Masaryk and 
Martin Agronsky... . Jim Rorty’s pro- 
vocative article on “How te Stop Smok- 
ing” not only received wide comment 
(letters from old addicts reported that 
they had abandoned the weed—but ye 
editors remain heavy smokers) but was 
widely reprinted. Here is a_ partial 
listing: the Catholic Digest, the Family 
Digest, the Spanish edition ef the maga- 
zine China. 


~~ 


* iol * 
The Case The New Leader recently 
Against published an article on 
Mrs. Dean Vera Micheles Dean, by 


Julius Epstein. He has 
prepared a much longer report on the at- 
titudes and activities of Mrs. Dean which 
is available at one dollar the copy. The 
Foreign Policy Association is an impor- 
tant information disseminating agency, 
and we wish it well. But Mrs. Dean’s ac- 
tivities have caused us to have more than 
deubts about her “objectivity,” and we 
feel that every member of the FPA and 
the public at large ought to know what 
the evidence against Mrs. Dean is. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Annua] Debs Banquet, 
Nov. 23, 6 p. m., Webster Hall. Speakers, 
David Lewis, Secretary C.C.F. of Canada 
and others. Make reservations with Bess 
Topolsky, 702 N. St. Clair St... 5 
Rochester, N. Y.: Radio talk, Sunday, 
Nov. 9, 1:45 p. m. te 2 p. m., WSAY, 
August Claessens, “The Meaning of So- 
cial Democracy.” Same evening, Council- 
man Louis P. Boldberg and August 
Claessens speak at informal meeting at 
the Powers Hotel. . . . Syracuse, N. Y.* 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg and 
August Claessens speak here Nov. 9, 
3 p.m. Meeting place to be announced 
next week. ... Baltimore, Md.: Broad- 
east of S.D.F. talk over WFBR and large 
propaganda ad in morning and afternoon 
editions of Baltimore Sun, last week-end, 
attracted considerable attention and 





TVA~Coops 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
could thus become a pilot-plant area for 
the nation-wide test-demonstration and 
expanded production program. 

Our contracts with farmer coopera- 
tives, and with the land-grant colleges 
and their state extension services illus- 
trate one of the most important lessons 
we have learned throughout the de- 
velopment of this program. TVA seeks 
no authority over the individual farmer 
on his own land. TVA reaches the 
farmer only through, and in partner- 
ship with his own organizations and 
agencies, his agricultural college, his 
county farm agent. By these arrange- 
ments TVA escapes the danger of 
fastening a bureaucratic control on the 
institutions of education and agriculture. 
And as this partnership works out, it 
releases a great reserve of local initia- 
tive in community after community. 
This emphasis on democratic method 
may prove to be one of TVA’s most 
significant contributions to the crafts- 
manship of government among a free 
people. 








Are you looking for a 
DIFFERENT place to lunch? 


Do you want spacious, pleasant 
surroundings? 


Do you enjoy home cooking? 


Come to 


THE LITTLE INN 


10 EAST 16th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ample portions—but at reasonable 
prices. 








brought in responses. Meeting last Tues- 
day in Southern Hotel was fair. Heavy 
rain cut attendance. However, responses 
by mail were good. Plans made for the 
establishment of Forum and classes. .. . 
Chester, Pa.: Thursday, Nov. 6, 8 p. m., 
August Claessens speaks for ILGWU, 
American Legion Hall. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Social Democratic speakers at many 
Liberal Party campaign meetings. Elec- 
tion Day, Tuesday, Nov. 4. They are 
urging citizens to roll up a large vote 
for the Liberal Party ticket and to vote 
No on proposition 10, calling for the re- 
peal ef P.R.... Dr. Maurice S. Calman, 
former Socialist Alderman and promi- 
nent S.D.F. member, is Liberal Party 
eandidate for State Senator, 25th Sena- 
torial District (Washington Heights and 
Harlem), George Rifkin is Liberal Party 
candidate for District Attorney in Queens 
County. . . . City Central Committee: 
Wednesday, Nov. 5. ... Algernon Lee 
speaks over station WEVD every Satur- 
day at 9:30 p. m.... Coordinating Com- 
mittee meets Saturday, Nov. 15, noon, 
... Annual Debs Dinner, Sunday. Nov. 
16, 6 p. m., Park Central Hotel. -Speak- 
ers: Louis Fischer, Israe] Feinberg, 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, Nathaniel 
M. Minkoff, and A. N. Weinberg. .. . 
Women’s Afternoon Forum: Rand School, 
Tuesday, Nov. 11, Marie Syrkin, “The 
Story of Jewish Resistance.” . .. Mid 
Bronx Branch: Social, Saturay, Nov. 9, 
8:30 p. m., 108 East 181st Street, Bronx. 
até August Claessens East Branch: 
Meeting, Monday, Nov. 3, 8:30 p. m., 
862 East Tremont Avenue, Bronx. .. . 
Coming Dinners to well known Social 
Democrats: Nov. 2, to Israel Hevitz of 
Coney Island Branch; to Israel Feinberg 
of the ILGWU and Cloakmakers Branch, 
S.D.F., Dec. 20, Hotel St. George; to 
Max Schechter, Jan. 18, Concourse Plaza; 
to Serafine Romualdi in February. 
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Household Fire Insurance 
41 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of $0 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit {is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
© 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
e 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel: REgent 4- 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 






































THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 
— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10¢c AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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Waskincivn Diary 


VEN a short visit to Washington, such as I have 
just made, yields a rich crop of political 
entries for one’s diary. One is constantly 

meeting friends and acquaintances of many nation- 
alities—diplomats, journalists, economists, political 
figures, each with some new background ideas about 
the tangled web of world affairs. I herewith pass on 
a few of the points which left the strongest impression 
on me during a busy round of Washington talks. .. . 
Some kind of showdown on American policy in 
China seems to be approaching. This much was in- 
dicated when Undersecretary of State Lovett recently 
remarked that he did not know what American policy 
toward China was, indicating that the subject was 
under review at top political levels. 
William C. Bullitt, former Ambassador to Russia 
and to France, recently published in Life a forceful 
. appeal for aid to Chiang Kai-shek to an amount of 
$1,350,000,000 over a period of three years. Mr. 
Bullitt recently returned from a trip in China with 
the conviction that this aid is necessary to avert a 
political, military and financial collapse that would 
promote a dangerous spread of. Soviet influence in 
the Far East. 


Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin ; 


_Government. And on the economic side we. sho 
‘apply the formula that should also govern our polie 








As Mr. Bullitt argues, the saving of China from 
Communist domination would be cheap at the price 
he mentions, which is only a small fraction of the 
sum which will be needed to salvage Western Europe. 
Critics of the Bullitt program (and they include some 
experts on the Far East who cannot fairly be charged 
with Communist sympathies) maintain that the 
Kuomintang regime is incapable of carrying out 
those internal political and military reforms without 
which money given to China might be water down 
the drain. They point to widespread corruption, to 
the poor organization of the nationalist armies, to 
the. extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of sub- 
duing the wide expanse of hinterland, away from the 
railways, which is under Communist control, without 
putting into effect genuine agrarian reforms. 


Judging from all historical experience, direct 
American intervention in China would be a political 
and psychological blunder, foredoomed to disaster. 
It would not work and it would turn Chinese na- 
tionalist sentiment against this country. I think, how- 
ever, there is a strong case for matching and, if 
possible, overmatching, the extensive aid the Soviet 
Government has given to the Chinese Red armies by 
releasing surplus American war equipment, of which 
there is a good deal in the Far East, to the Central 














Editorials— 


The “New 
Polish Reality” 


HETHER Stanislaw Mikolajezyk is safe in 

Stockholm or elsewhere, or in a Communist 

jail, his “disappearance” puts a period to 
the statement often repeated in The New Leader— 
“American policy toward Russia is a _ failure.” 
Initiated by Roosevelt at Yalta, the idea of merging 
the Lublin pro-Communist Poles with the Polish 
government-in-exile in London was based on_ the 
illusion that the Bolshevik bear had turned into a 
democratic lamb. The Polish “Government of Na- 
tional Unity” was never anything but a trick. As the 
democratic forces in France and Italy have learned, 
unity, or coalition, with the Communists benefits no 
one except the Soviet Government. 

When our managing editor, Liston M. Oak, -inter- 
viewed Mikolajczyk in Warsaw last January, the 
Peasant Party leader told him: “‘I will stay in my 
country until the bitter end. I may be arrested*and 
accused of conspiracy, as so many opponents of 
Russian domination have been already. But my party 
js the majority party, despite the fraudulent election, 
and hence the Communist secret police will not dare 
to suppress it entirely. I will have at least a few 
months in which I can do more here than I could in 
London to oppose totalitarianism. I cannot desert 
my friends. As long as there is any hope at all, | 
shall remain in Poland.” 

His flight, or possibly frame-up, marks ‘‘the bitter 
end.” There is now no hope of effective legal re- 
sistance within Poland to Soviet conquest. The 
Peasant Party has been infiltrated and captured, as 
the Socialist Party had previously been. Mikolajczyk, 
who returned to Warsaw at the urgent behest of 
Roosevelt and Churchill and against his better judg- 
ment, could not possibly succeed. His failure, like 
that of Maniu, Petkov, Dimitrov, Matcheck, Nagy 
and other agrarian and independent Socialist leaders, 
is the failure of the US State Department, Which gave 
them an assignment no human could fulfill. Amer- 
icans gave them assurances of support which we could 
not fulfill—while Stalin made promises he had no 
intention of fulfilling. 

What Hitler could not accomplish has been achieved 
by Stalin—the crushing or capturing of all oppo- 
sition parties and underground resistance. The vast 
majority of peasants and workers and others in 
Poland and throughout Central and Eastern Europe 
remain opposed to Communist totalitarianism, but 
they are silenced. Those leaders who dared voice their 
sentiments are dead, in jail, or in exile. This is the 
rotten fruit of appeasement. 

And now the Communist Polish newspaper, Glos 
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Ludu, announces that “Although Mikolajczyk escaped, 
his men, who are still hostile to the new Polish reality, 
remain. They should be liquidated forever from the 
political life of the country.” Obviously the terror 
from which Mikolajczk fled, or of which he was an- 
other victim, will be intensified. 


Have We Learned 
Our Lesson? 


N midsummer The New Leader published an 
I analysis i our current economic situation by 
Dr. W. S. Woytinski based upon the assumption 
that we ht learned enough from the experiences of 
the 1930’s to enable us‘to avoid a tragic crash in the 
years immediately ahead. This theory was vigorously 
opposed by other economists. Whether it is justified 
is, obviously, a matter to be proved by coming events. 
Doubtless the experts know how to sidestep a depres- 
sion. But how much “we,” collectively, have learned 
remains to be seen. In this case the pronoun must be 
used in designation of the people in general, including, 
in particular, their Congressmen. By calling a special 
session of Congress for November 17, President 
Truman has put the members of that body to the test. 
The President exhibited a realistic grasp of rela- 
tionship when, in his radio address, he put domestic 
inflation at the top of his short list of things to be 
dealt with by the special session. In plain words he 
explained that run-away prices in this country will 
lead straight to deflation and will thus render us 
incapable of helping Europe. If we knock ourselves 
out on the home front, we will lose the fight against 
Russian totalitarianism by default. So measures to 
bolster our own economy come first. With our pro- 
ductive system measurably secure for them imme- 
diate future, we shall be in a position to carry through 
the Marshall Plan and play the part in world 
affairs which most Americans have now accepted as 
obligatory. 

The details of the plan for aid to Europe are, it 
would seem, pretty well worked out. Despite the 
hesitant and small-minded restrictions suggested by 
Senator Taft and others, it seems probable that the 
White House proposals to this end will go through 
without overmuch whittling down. The Congressmen 
returning from their educational tours of Europe will 
give it practically unanimous support. 

As to measures to fortify our domestic economy 
policy, however, there is every: justification for doubt 
and skepticism. In the first place, it is doubtful 
whether the President’s program will be sufficiently 
bold and basic. And if his suggestions should turn 
out to be adequate, no man can foresee whether 
Congress will accept them. Many Americans have 
learned the lessons of the 1930's. How many Con- 
gressmen are among them? 






































towafd Europe in the testing months to come: help 
proportioned to our resources, which are not unlim 
ited, and based on the assumption that there will be 
vigorous self-help on: the part of the regimes and’ 


countries we are assisting. . » » 
* a * 


i DISCUSSED with several persons familiar with 
our occupation policies the latest of many blunders 
in Germany: the decision to dismantle 682 German 
factories just when all productive forces in Western 
Europe should be set to work at top speed. Senator} 
Bridges, of New Hampshire, and other Congressional 
visitors voiced appropriately sharp criticism of this 
mistaken decision, which, as was to be expected, was’ 
promptly and vigorously exploited by Communist 
propaganda in Germany. 

It would be a blunder verging on treason if anyj 
of the proceeds of this dismantling should be sent 
to the Soviet Union or any of its satellites. And_even 
where there is a legitimate claim for reasonable’ 
reparations from countries which are not hostile to 
the United States, the tearing up of factories is a 
singularly poor method of satisfying this claim. 

The persons with whom [| talked emphasized two 
discouraging aspects of our military government, 
aspects which are doubtless shared with the British 
military administration in Germany. First, it is psy- 
chologically dificult and often impossible for men 
who were briefed to carry out the destructive policy 
outlined in the Potsdam Agreement and the out- 
rageous JC 1067 to reorient themselves and encourage 
the revival of German non-military industry which 
is so necessary for West European reconstruction, 
Second, and I have personally experienced interesting 
illustrations of this point, even the more moderate 
and intelligent occupation administrators tend to 
solidarize themselves with the record of the- occu- 
pation and to bristle with resentment at any criticism, 
however justified. 

What is needed is a drastic shake-up of the whole 
occupation set-up and the appointment of new men 
to implement new policies. Otherwise a dreary round | 
of frustration and futility will continue. Of course, 
the best remedy would be the earliest possible cons 
clusion of peace both with Japan and Western 
Germany. 7 

I had an opportunity to discuss de Gaulle’s election” 
victory with a well-informed French friend who is 
not a strong political partisan. He welcomed the 
development as a sign that a very large minority of 
the French people are tired of appeasing the Com- 
munists, with their rule-or-ruin tactics. At the same 
time, he was concerned with the possibility that de 
Gaulle’s movement might develop dictatorial and 
anti-labor tendencies. 

He gave a gloomy picture of France, faced with 
the prospect of a hungry and cold winter and split 
three ways politically between deGaullists, Commu-_ 
nists and middle-of-the-road Socialists and small 
Leftist groups. Will France topple into an abyss of 
economic distress and civil strife? Or will there be 
a great upsurge of national revival, with the inevitable 4 
privations of a genuine reconstruction effort fairly 
shared and the Communists exposed as saboteurs of 
French and European recovery, isolated and reduced 
to political impotence? The hour of decision, of 
answer to these questions, is probably not far off. 
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